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THE eastern branch house of a large packing 
company, anxious to increase its sales, decided 
to try the telephone. Fifty-six long distance 
calls were made, covering 7540 miles. 
Twenty-six orders were taken, totalling 
$29,760. Twelve of the sales were to regular 
customers, ten to occasional customers and 
four to prospects. The average telephone 
cost per hundred dollars was only twenty-six 


cents! Now Long Distance is a regular member of that sales force. 


Hunpreps of firms engaged in buying or 
selling goods are using Long Distance daily 
to increase business. Many regular cus- 
tomers buy more if they are given more 
opportunities. Many occasional customers 
are willing to buy regularly. Many pros- 
pects are merely waiting for a salesman to 
call them on the telephone and take their 
initial order. In addition to buying and 
selling, Long Distance accomplishes 
thousands of other services daily for busi- 
ness concerns and executives. 

Has your firm ever made a test of what 
Long Distance can accomplish for your 
business? Do you let the telephone cover 
a greater territory for each one of your 


men? Are your salesmen trained to tele- 
phone to customers and prospects they 
cannot reach in person? Long Distance 
gets things done at a saving of time and 
travel. By its importance, a long distance 
call gets attention. By its obvious desire 
to serve, it builds good-will. 

The Commercial Department of your 
local Bell company will make a survey of 
your business, free, and suggest many ways 
in which Long Distance can serve you. 
In the meantime, what man or concern a 
hundred or a thousand miles away would 
you like to talk to? The telephone on 
your desk will connect you, just as it 
does locally —now. . . « Number, please? 
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¥ 4 a] ¢ 7 T © : ’ i 
Extends Hearty New Year Greetings : 
and Its Wishes for 
» o 7 ’ : ~ ” a d 
Prosperity and Accomplishment 
Some good things are promised for early publication, for instance: 
RAILROAD CONSOLIDATIONS, by Senator CIVIL SERVICE ADMINISTRATION IN ON- i 
Cummins of lowa. Action on this subject will TARIO, by Dr. J. M. McCutcheon, Civil i 
be taken in the present session of Congress. Service Commissioner for the Province of H 


It is a problem of major economic importance. Ontario. A most interesting and educational 


ER Sn e ate TN Se : article in the business of providing for the 
A Ql A vi - R es 4 RY fet cs ny Flag lg general welfare of the people in that Province. 
ee de Forest. Judging by the way JANIANS 


utilize the radio they are all enthusiasts and THE SALES TAX, by Major Hamilton Bingle, of 
they will be greatly interested in what the George White and Sons Company, Ltd., of 
wizard of radio says. London, Ontario. A discussion of the Canadian 


Solace tan # . ew of th anu- 
THE FAMOUS LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATE. ales tax from the point of view of the manu 


acturer. 

by A. C. Rindlaub, member of the Kiwanis a 

Club of Platteville, Wisconsin, who, as a news- SAFETY ON THE HIGHWAYS, by Colonel H. 

paper reporter, ‘“‘covered’’ that debate. C. Boyden, Dean of the Engineering Depart- 
ment of Ohio Northern University. This 


THE DECLINE OF LIBERTY, by Dr. John A. 


hae L article will present an idea for all motorists. 
Ryan, Director of the Social Action Depart- 





ment of the National Catholic Welfare Con- THE CHILD WELFARE SITUATION, by Dr. 
ference, and an authority on labor and in- C. P. Segard, Assistant Secretary of the Third 
dustrial problems. Avenue Railway System of New York, and 
TS : See Eee - member of the New York City Kiwanis club. 
LABOR BANKING AND THE BUSINESS MAN, 
by Peter j. Brady, President of the Federation THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
Bank of New York City. He writes on how ASSOCIATIONS, by Hon. Augustus O. 
Labor finds itself in the position of a money Thomas, Commissioner of Education for the 
lender, another major economic characteristic State of Maine. 
of the times. ce Ra t bin : = 
GIVE THEM A CHANCE—YOU HAD YOURS, 
A MAYOR IS EDITOR FOR A DAY, by Mayor by R. W. Budd, Crime Prevention Manager of 
Arthur E. Nelson of Saint Paul, and a loyal the William J. Burns International Detective 
KIWANIAN. Some complimented him for his Agency, Inc., and member New York City 
work, others “panned” him. KIwanis_ club. 


By the way, KIWANIANS, that item about New Year’s prosperity needs more than wishes for 
actual realization. The Krwants Magazine can help make it come true for you, because there 
are over 100,000 men who read this publication every month, and they’ll read about what you 
have to offer if you only tell them. 


You say you know there are that many, and that they are all executives, but you wonder if 
they buy anything. 


Do lawyers, doctors, dentists, business men, agriculturists, college professors, engineers, pub- 
lishers, and advertising men eat, buy clothes, have cars, use advertising, travel on trains, stay 
at hotels, build houses or hotels, invest money, or do any of the .nany things a man always does 
with his money? 





Since they have money, and since they can and do read, why not tell them about what you 
have in this most logical place? The printed word is responsible for the wide distribution of 
practically every product you can name. 

The medium, with influence, for you to use in achieving 1926 prosperity is The KrwAnis Mag- 


azine. 
Send for complete information, rates, etc. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Federal Reserve Bank Building Chicago, Illinois 
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YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Jan. 1, 1926 
S. T, Buckingham, 


360S Washington Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dear Mr. Buckingham: 


The name, address, salutation and date of this letter were 
filled in with the speedy Ribbon Print Addressograph 15 times 
faster than it can be done by typewriter. Erre, wtble. 













44 ’ 

No need to tell you about the valu® me iuplicated 
form letters - how much greater results the as Bors that 
are not filled in. Because, making a formj just 
as important as it is_to call out the name ad if you 








— 
want him to pay ga AX to you. 
fa 





¥ i * “fice can "fill in" 



















1926 Advantages You Want: 


i ‘‘We definitely attribute a 35% sales increase to the use of Addressograp h.’’— 
8 Profitable Uses Moore’s Music House, Salem, Ore. ‘‘Our Addressograph enables 1 clerk to 7 
1 Selling do work that formerly required 6 clerks.”,-—Reo Motor Car]jCo., Lansing, , 


Mich. “Our Addressograph saves us $1,000 a year.”—Masback Hdwe. 7 


2 Recording Co., New York City. ‘‘In the past 18 months we have secured 636 


3 Shipping new accounts amounting to $103,239.61 as a result of our rb 

4 Collecting Addressograph-ed Direct Mail efforts.”—Cedar Rapids, (Ia.) Savings 

5 Disbursing Bank ® Trust Co. ae a ys MAIL 
* onvince Yourself—Mail Coupon Today WITH 

6 Routing / YOUR LET. 


7 Addressing 


8 Identifying 927 W. Van Buren St. »“ | TERHEAD 


CHICAGO Pa To Addressograph Co, 


927 W. Van Buren St. 














Chicago 


4 
7 (© Send FREE booklet ‘‘How 
'4_To Get Better Results From 
‘/ ¥orm Letters.” 


® e 
7 (© Send FREE Sample One Piece Met- 
Vr | = en on 8 | e 7 al Address Plate and Latest Catalog. 
: 7 1 Send PREPAID FREE trial Hand Ma- 


7 chine. Will return Freight COLLECT 
'/ unless we buy. 322-1-26 


















The Eleventh eee 


By Joun H. Moss 


International President 


OR THE purpose of recording events and easy 
reference, time has been divided into periods by 
the calendar. Centuries are divided into years, 
years into months, months into weeks, weeks into 
days, days into hours, hours into minutes and minutes 
into seconds. As time between events is enlarged, 
we use the more comprehensive terms of description. 
KIWANIS has attained that age where we measure 
its past by years. Soon after this issue of our Magazine reaches the 
reader, our organization will have been in existence for eleven years. 
We celebrate our own birthdays and those of the members of 
our family. We remember by kindly words or gifts the birthdays of 
our friends. Government has placed such a prominence upon certain 
national events as to legislate into holidays the annual recurring dates 
of their happening. KIWANIS deems the anniversary of its birth 
(January 21) of sufficient importance to set aside the week in which 
that date falls as “Anniversary Week. Information as to the or- 
ganization and suggestions as to the proper observance of the oc- 
casion are distributed to our clubs. Almost without exception our 
clubs have advantaged by the opportunity to adopt a program for 
this particular day which brings to the membership a better under- 
standing of our organization, enlists greater enthusiasm for our pur- 
pose and enlivens greater activities toward attaining all objectives. 
From one club eleven years ago with a membership of thirty, 
KIWANIS has developed into an organization of more than 1,450 clubs 
with a membershipof more than 95,000. From the limits of a singlecity 
it has spread throughout the United States and the Dominion of Canada. 
We might entertain a feeling of pride in so remarkable a growth, 
but that sentiment would not be justified were our growth not ac- 
companied by the mental and moral development of our members 
and the accomplishment of worthwhile objectives. Altruistic in 
purpose and substantial in character our efforts have been most 
fruitful in guarding against the influence of vicious tendencies, in 
guiding public opinion toward the wholesome things of life, in innu- 
merable acts of a charitable character and in the betterment of the 
many communities in which our clubs are located. Specific mention 
of details is as unnecessary as it is impossible. Suffice it is to say that 
the past has been pregnant with possibilities and the organization has 
been equal to its opportunities. 

Important, however, as has been the past, the future beckons with 
an insistence which cannot be disregarded. Greater opportunities 
lie in the realm of the future than in the past, and in the degree 
in which this is true, should our ambitions be keener 
and our labors greater. One in purpose yet more 
than 95,000 in persons, let us with renewed 
vigor unite our efforts toward the at- 
tainment of all our possibilities. 
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The League of Nations 


A Going Concern 


By Dr. CHRISTIAN L. LANGE 


Norwegian Delegate to the League of Nations Assembly; 
Secretary-General Inter-Parliamentary Union; Shared 
Nobel Peace Prize with Premier Branting of Norway in 1921 


date in the history of mankind since primitive 

man managed to strike fire, or at any rate since 
the invention of the alphabet. I am not thinking so 
much of the American Declaration of Independence or 
of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, important events 
though they are; I am thinking of James Watt’s 
invention of the steam engine. Beginning with that 
contrivance, western civilization entered upon a revolu- 
tion in the midst of which we are still living, and of 
which no man now living will see the end. The whole 
basis of our economical and spiritual life has been 
changed during these one hundred and fifty years. 
Through the application of steam power and later of 
electricity to industry and to agriculture, the possibili- 
ties of production have been increased to a degree 
never dreamt of before, making life easier, and putting 
products which were before the luxuries of the few at 
the disposal of millions. Through the application of 
the same devices to the technic of locomotion the globe 
has shrunk to more modest dimensions, and the division 
of labour, formerly restricted almost exclusively within 
the boundaries of a nation, is now extended to the 
world as a whole. 

We are living in a world market and every nation 
and every class or individual within a nation is depend- 
ent on conditions in other countries. Some years ago 
the farmers of the Middle West had to burn their 
crops because the European market failed. The domi- 


r YHE YEAR 1776 is perhaps the most important 


nating fact of our times in the economical field is 
interdependence among nations. In the spiritual field 
the dominating fact is what may be called the common 
pulse of humanity. On the same day, very often at 
the same hour, persons in all countries whether close 
to or far from each other, are reading the same news, 
thinking about or talking about the same facts and 
problems: the political crisis in France, the fall of the 
franc, the plot against Mussolini, the elections in New 
York or Chicago, the latest discoveries about the’ 
Hittites, or Amundsen’s flight to the North Pole. 
The comments may vary, fortunately, otherwise the 
world might become a hideous place, but the objects 
of our comments are to a large extent identical. 

In more than one sense we are no more living in 
separate communities but in one, international com- 
munity. 

The political organization is as yet very imperfectly 
adapted to these basic facts. Most important affairs 
are still settled by national governments, organized 
on a basis which, in fact, no more exist, corresponding 
to locomotion by stage coach and to communication 
of news carried in letter sent by courtesy of some 
friend. This discrepancy between the basic conditions 
prevailing in the economic or in the spiritual field, 
creates dangers of itsown. The sovereign statesclaiming 
independence of action, irrespective of any interests but 
those which it conceives as being its own vital interests, 
sometimes acts like a bullin achina shop. It was this 


[5] 
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discrepancy which was the funda- 
mental cause of the World War. 
The correct name of this war is 
Revolution, for revolution always 
comes where there is a profound 
discrepancy between the real state 
of society and its outward political 
organization. 


A Clearing-House 


The necessity of a move towards 
a form of political organization was 
clearly seen during the war. The 
step taken was a very modest one. 
There was no question of supersed- 
ing the sovereign state. In its es- 
sence this state, with its national 
government, was left untouched; no 
super-state was founded nor even 
attempted. There was simply a 
move towards cooperation between 
the nation-states by the creation of 
a clearing-house for common inter- 
ests. This clearing-house is the 
League of Nations. Through an 
Assembly, meeting annually and 
comprising delegates of ten govern- 
ments, each delegation having one 
vote through a Council partly com- 
posed of permanent 
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after the war. It prepares the stand- 
ardization of sera and of the doses 
of narcotics, problems of the greatest 
interest to all nations. Through an 
interchange of hygiene officers it 
spreads the knowledge 
of the best methods of 
work in this field 
amongst civilized na- 
tions, and through a 
unification of health 
statistics, it helps the 
world on to better sani- 
tary conditions, awak- 
ening a spirit of emu- 
lation. 

The Section of Eco- 
nomics and Finance has started co- 
operation among the industrial na- 
tions for a fight against illegal 
competition; it publishes useful 
reports on note-issuing banks, and 
it has rendered signal services by 
the financial control established over 
some nations on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy—Austria and Hungary and 
others. This first attempt at a sort 
of international bankruptcy proced- 
ure in the financial field may soon be 





members—the Great 
Powers (now four)— 
partly of members (now 
six) elected by the As- 
sembly, and meeting 
four times a year, and 
through a permanent 
secretariat, with a staff, 
internationally com- 
posed which now num- 
bers about three hun- 
dred persons, matters of 
common concern § are 
discussed and plans 
elaborated for parallel 
or common action. De- 
cisions have to be 
reached by unanimous 
consent, and this clearly 
shows that the principle 
‘of national sovereignty 
has not been infringed. 
Each nation is possessed 
of a veto as to its own 
action, and sometimes 
even as to any action in common. 

The object is to avoid waste 
through duplication of work, to 
effect economy of effort, and to 
eliminate difficulties for the prac- 
tical dispatch of mutual and com- 
mon business. 





Permanent Work 


The League is working in many 
different fields.. It is impossible to 
go into every tletail but some in- 
stances may usefully be enumerated. 

A Health Section successfully or- 
ganized a common fight against the 
epidemics of typhus and cholera 
which threatened western Europe 





followed up in the economical field. 

The Section of Communication 
and Transit has been working for 
the simplification of customs formal- 





IWANIS International has 

taken no stand on the issue of 
the League of Nations The subject is 
of great public concern, and Kiwan- 
tans will be interested in this able 
presentation by an authority of dts- 
tinction in statesmanship and intellec- 
tual attainment. 
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ities, for uniform rules as to railroad 
transport, or as to entry of maritime 
ports; it is preparing a code of rules 
for the transfer of electric power 
from one country to another, and 
studying the world 
question of calendar 
reform. 

In the humanitarian 
field may be cited Dr. 
Nansen’s great work, 
under the auspices of 
the League, for the 
repatriation of war 
prisoners and for the 
help to refugees, Rus- 

Z sian, Armenian. and 
Greek; the fight against the abuse 
of opium and other noxious drugs; 
the fight against trade in women and 
children. In the intellectual field 
the League has been working for 
uniform library catalogues, thus 
helping the scholar and the student. 

Alongside the League Secretariat, 
the International Labor Office is 
working, likewise with a staff of 
some three hundred persons, pre- 
paring international draft conven- 
tions to be submitted to government 
delegates for the regulation of labor 
conditions, thus eliminating the 
difficulties implied in divergence of 
conditions of labor in the different 
countries. Thus sweated labor is 
eliminated as a competitor of real 
honest labour, and conditions are, if 
not rendered absolutely equal, at 
any rate made approximately so. 

In the world of our times these 
problems can only be solved through 
international action because of the 
interdependence of nations. White 
phosphorous with all its dangers to 
the labourer, for instance, could only 
be eliminated in the match indus- 
tries by an international convention. 

This work is carried on through 
the work of an expert staff, assisted 
by temporary committees composed 
of delegates from different countries, 
and the drafts elaborated by these 
committees are ultimately laid be- 
fore international conferences and 
submitted to the national govern- 
ments for ratification. 





An Incidental Advantage 


There is great incidental advant- 
age in this permanent work in so 
many fields of the League. People 
who never would have taken any 
special interest in international work 
properly speaking, are by their 
special and professional interests 
drawn into the orbit of the League 
and made acquainted with its work: 
physicians and _  pharmacologists, 
health officers and _ statisticians, 
bankers and economists, railroad 
officials or customs officers, the 
traveling public and the ordinary 
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rerchant, the labourer and the in- 
dustrial magnate, the university pro- 
fessor or the scholar, and they may 
from time to time be called upon 
to give their advice or submit their 
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business,’’ and nobody knew even 
the name of the fire brigade. 

Now it is somebody’s business to 
interfere, and every- 





experience. These men 
and women are, each 
from their own angle, 
rendered conversant 
with the _ institution, 
and many of them be- 
come enthusiasticsup- 
porters of the League. 
Every one of them 
knows what the League 
is. The League has al- 





body knows who 
that somebody is; it 
is the League of 
Nations, and in par- 
ticular its Council. 
Article 11 of the 
League Covenant 
says: “Any war or 
threat of war, whether 
immediately affecting 








ready thoughitwascre- 
ated less than six years ago, become 
so intertwined with the daily life of 
the nations of which it is the clearing- 
house, that it simply is impossible 
to think of the world without it. 
The League has come to stay and 
everybody knows where it is. 


A Fire Brigade 


The League has for its objects, ‘‘to 
promote international cooperation”’ 
(this aspect has been discussed above) 
and “‘to achieve international peace 
and security.’’ In other words: the 
League has to act as a fire brigade 
to prevent international war. 

An organization to prevent war 
had been tentatively prepared before 
the world conflagration. It is known 
as the Hague organization. Two 
conferences had met in the Dutch 
capital, in 1899 and 1907; a third 
was to have met in 1915 and 1916. 
The conferences had created an 
arbitration court, and had sketched 
a procedure for inquiry and media- 
tion. Arbitration had sometimes 
been used for the settlement of 
minor disputes and in 1905 the Dog- 
ger Bank incident between Russia 
and Great Britain had been suc- 
cessfully settled. Why was not this 
machinery put to use in 1914? 
Chiefly, I submit, because the Hague 
organization was not permanently at 
work, and therefore unknown to the 
general public, and even to the 
statesmen. The Hague organization 
was not linked up with the perma- 
nent common interests of mankind. 
It was only a fire brigade and noth- 
ing else, and therefore people ignored 
the telephone call number, and for- 
got to call it up betimes. It is 
curious and sad to see that in July, 
1914, during the fatal week, the 
Servian Government speaks about 
an appeal to the ‘Hague Tribunal,” 
while the bar suggests an ap- 
peal to the ‘Hague Conference,”’ 
but nobody invoked Article 
48 in the Hague convention 
according to which it ‘‘is the 
duty of every government’ to 
remind parties in dispute of the ex- 


any of the members 
of the League or not, is hereby 
declared a matter of concern to 
the whole League, and the League 
shall take any action that may 
be deemed wise and effectual to 
safeguard the peace of nations. 
In case any such emergency should 
arise the Secretary General shall on 
the request of any member of the 
League forthwith summon a meet- 
ing of the Council.” 


Because the Council meets regu- 


istence of the Court of Arbitration. 
“‘Everybody’s business is nobody’s 
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pare a compromise if that is possible, 
institute an inquiry if that is called 
for, or even start the League machin- 
ery for a blockade if such action is 
deemed advisable. 

Under the League Covenant, the 
members agree not to resort to war 
before an attempt has been made to 
settle the dispute through the action 
of the Council, a period of six 
months being allowed for the report 
of the Council to be submitted; they 
further agree to abstain from war 
during another period of three 
months, pending which attempts for 
a settlement through other channels 
may be made. 

This constitutes the so-called 
“‘cooling-time’’ of nine months, it 
being believed that most wars are 
started in hot blood, or under the 
influence of panic or other feelings 
which rule out reason. A nation 
which breaks these pledges and, in 
spite of an admonition from the 
Council deliberately resorts to war, 
is, under the Covenant to be con- 
sidered as an enemy of all the mem- 
bers of the League and can be the 
object! of a_ blockade, 











mw] severed from all con- 
| nections, diplomatic, 
financial and economic, 
with them. If need be, 
the Council can recom- 
mend to the government 
to resort to military 
measures against it. 
Such measures are, how- 
=| ever, not obligatory, but 
will be taken under the 
discretion of each 
national government. 

In two outstanding in- 
stances in recent years 
these stipulations have 
| proved effective: in 

=|| November 1921, Jugo- 
Slavia, having invaded 
Albania, was stopped 
from further war by the 
threat of a blockade, and 
some weeks ago, similar 
action was taken against 











larly four times a year, during the 
Assembly in September for three or 
four weeks, on the other occasions 
for about a week, the members know 
each other intimately and are accus- 
tomed to work together. They can 
therefore work swiftly and to com- 
mon purpose. Besides, because they 
participate as delegates to the 
Assembly in the deliberations of this 
body, they also know more or less 
their colleagues from other countries, 
among them those appearing before 
them as representatives of the 
parties to a given dispute, and can 
work with them and on them in the 
interests of peace and harmony, pre- 





Greece, which had at- 
tacked Bulgaria with the same effect. 

The importance of the action 
taken through the League lies in the 
fact that a menace of war is seen 
early, before the conflagration has 
become widespread. The fire brig- 
ade is on the spot at once. It can be 
called upon without delay because 
every one knows where it is located. 
It is hoped that in this way a tradi- 
tion may slowly be built up, which 
will grow so strong that even serious 
menaces to the world peace may be 
victoriously overcome. 


A Hopeful Outlook 
The League of Nations is as yet 





very young and far from perfect. 
It is preposterous to expect that an 
institution, still in its teens, just 
by a wave of a sorcerer’s wand, 
should be able to quiet all the ills of 
a world staggering to its feet after 
the most terrible of wars. The 
League is no sorcerer; it is not as I 
have said before, an authority out- 
side or above the states; it is simply 
an instrument in the hands of the 
government, for cooperation and for 
the achievement of peace and secu- 
rity. 

But itis certainly a marvelous insti- 
tution with an unexampled growth. 
It started with twenty-six members; 
before its first assembly thirteen 
other nations, neutral during the 
war, invited to become members, all 
joined. Now its membership stands 
at fifty-five out of some sixty 
eligible members, and before long, 
it is confidently hoped, it will have 
fifty-six members. The population of 
these fifty-six states number 83 per 
cent of the population of the world. 
The League is international in 
character, and there is no opposition 
whatever between its constitution 
or working and a sane nationalism. 
On the contrary, every nation 
joining it will feel all the more secure 
in its national interests, just as a 
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sane national constitution safe- 
guards the life and security of every 
law-abiding citizen. Certainly, sev- 
eral conditions are still lacking for a 
full and harmonious working of the 
League, particularly in the field of 
international peace. The first con- 
dition lacking is a drastic reduction 
of armaments. The Covenant itself 
declares that, ‘‘a reduction of arma- 
ments to the minimum compatible 
with national security is a condition 
for the maintenance of peace.” It is 
evident that the possession of blat- 
ant armaments may be strong temp- 
tation to the nation which possesses 
them, to override the obligations of 
the Covenant. 

Hitherto the efforts of the League 
in the field of disarmament have 
not been very successful. Some re- 
sults of minor importance have been 
reached. Thus a convention for the 
control of the traffic in arms was 
agreed upon at Geneva last June 
by forty-four nations, among them 
the United States which in this as in 
other fields, has been cooperating 
from outside with the League. It 
seems now as if the outlook in this 
respect is becoming more hopeful 
after the conclusion of the Locarno 
treaties. By the way, these treaties, 


though technically concluded out- 
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side the League, of which Germany 
is not yet a member, had never been 
concluded except through the action 
of the League of the Allied States- 
men. In this connection should be 
mentioned an initiative taken by 
the last League Assembly in Sep- 
tember. The Assembly decided that 
a special committee should work 
out plans for a general reduction of 
armaments, plans to be ready for 
action whenever the Council might 
find the moment favorable for a dis- 
armament council to be called. Just 
as the general staff prepares its 
mobilization plans for any emer- 
gency, thus the League is to prepare 
its plan for disarmament, to be put 
into execution when the internation- 
al atmosphere would appear favor- 
able. 

Locarno promises fair weather in 
the international sky, and it is 
interesting to read the recent dis- 
patches from Paris, announcing that 
the French Government has elabo- 
rated plans to be laid before the 
League Committee, which were set 
up by the Council at its meeting in 
December. 

Thus the League will start a new 
important task, through internation- 
al cooperation, and with a view to 
achieve peace and security. 
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Railroads Versus Truck and Air Transport 


The Railroad Occupies a Permanent Economic 
Position of First Importance to the Public 


By H. E. ByRAM 


Receiver and Formerly President Chicago, Milwaukee 


= a HE LAST century has seen 
I ¢oa) the growth of rail lines from 
VA ee a minus quantity to a tre- 

4 mendous system, spreading 
its network over this country and to 
a lesser extent over foreign lands. 

The commercial value of the ser- 
vices of these rail lines is beyond all 
estimate and the increase in wealth 
of this nation due to their activities 
is incalculable. 

These facts are conceded by every- 
one, and it is also freely admitted 
that their services even during re- 
cent years, when unprecedented 
traffic demands were made upon 
them, have been adequate, prompt, 
and satisfactory. 

Naturally, the question arises 
“What is to be the effect on their 
future of the development of agen- 
cies using highways and airways, 
coupled with the possible greater use 
of waterways?” 

Some writers who have discussed 
the subject have treated it rather 
lightly by assuming that the railroad 
train is doomed to extinction much 
as the stage coach faded out when 
the railroads appeared on the scene 
100 years ago. Such an opinion does 
not indicate very much thoughtful 
consideration of the factors involved, 
and the general acceptance of the 
idea would work a great hardship 
upon the rail lines and in turn upon 
the public. 









and Saint Paul Railway Company 


There is no comparison between 
the economic position occupied by 
the railroad and that occupied by the 
horse or ox-drawn vehicle of previous 
generations, for the very good reason 
that the old stage coach and covered 
wagon would be absolutely incapable 
of handling more than a small frac- 
tion of the commerce of the nation 
today. If the railroad had not sup- 
planted these vehicles the develop- 
ment of the United States would 
still be confined to territory immedi- 
ately contiguous to the coasts, lakes, 
and navigable streams. 

In contrast the railroads, as has 
been stated, are entirely capable of 
transporting the vast commercial in- 
terchange of the commonwealth and 
could handle to advantage a sub- 
stantial increase in the volume of 
their business. 

As soon as the practicability of the 
steam locomotive was assured steel 
rails were laid, not only along the 
trails blazed by the coach and 
freighter, but into outlying territory 
and remote regions, thus affording 
opportunity for settlement and culti- 
vation of the entire country. 

This is the situation at the present 











time. Within the last ten years, 
however, the increase in the number 
of rubber-tired vehicles has assumed 
such proportions as to very definitely 
affect the revenues of the railroads. 

The privately owned automobile 
has afforded its owner much pleasure 
and no one would wish to curtail his 
enjoyment of it. 

But many persons have bought 
busses and trucks with the idea of 
engaging in the transportation busi- 
ness for profit, and this feature of the 
development of the motor vehicle 
has not been given the careful con- 
sideration that it should have had ir 
justice to the public interest. 

Many billions of dollars have been 
invested by millions of citizens in 
railroad securities, and in public in- 
stitutions that have large invest- 
ments in railroad securities, such as 
insurance companies, banks, uni- 
versities, etc., and these citizens are 
entitled to protection of their in- 
vestments against the effect of com- 
petition that is only able to charge 
attractive rates because of preferen- 
tial treatment by the public. 

The railroads, as long established 
institutions, are a part of every 
community served. Their invest- 
ments in every town probably are 
as great as that of any business in- 
stitution located in that town. They 
pay heavy taxes, buy much material 
locally, and their employes are iden- 
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tified socially with other residents 
of the community. 

Their rates are fixed by Govern- 
ment authority, as are the wages 
paid their employes and many oper- 
ating features, to say nothing of the 
limit put upon the amount of net 
operating income that they are al- 
lowed to earn and keep. 

When other transportation agen- 
cies enter the field it would seem 
only proper to subject them to the 
same regulation and taxation that is 
considered wise with respect to the 
railways. 

If you have a pleasure car and use 
the highways merely for relaxation 
and your neighbor has one or more 
trucks which operate on the 
highways for profit, you have 
a right to consider his use 
of the highways in the light 
of their value to him as a Ys 
business asset. \ 

The relation between the  \* 
two can be illustrated by ‘ 
citing the case of a store 
which has long been located 
in a certain town and has 
earned the patronage and 
respect of the residents : 
by selling its wares in (.5u3 
a satisfactory manner 
and at a reasonable — 
price. wt 
If, later on, some =* 
itinerant merchant 
should set up a stand -@ 
outside this store and 
by authority of a nomi- 
nal license sell merchandise of the 
same sort carried in stock by the 
house referred to, we have a com- 
parison of the unfair competition 
afforded by most motor lines doing 
business on the public highways. 

Consider the value of the estab- 
lished business house to the commun- 
ity as an industrial asset, giving em- 
ployment to a number of citizens, 
paying its fair share of the taxes, 
and otherwise benefiting the town, 
compared with the lack of similar 
returns from the curb-stone mer- 
chant, who is able to undersell the 
store merely because he is not 
identified in the same way with the 
activities that develop a town and 
make it prosperous. 

The railroads have earned their 
place in public esteem and industrial 
importance, and until a short time 
ago were enjoying to a modest extent 
the fruits of their labors. From year 
to year traffic was increasing natur- 
ally and returns therefrom were suffi- 
cient in most cases to enable them to 
provide increased facilities that were 
requiredto meet the constantly in- 
creasing demands. 
dling a greater volume of traffic than 

While the railroads are now han- 
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ever before, and in some instances 
are able to earn a moderate return 
therefrom, those roads in the west, 
and especially in the northwest, 
have not found the increased ton- 
nage sufficient to offset the increased 
expense of operation which is still so 
much out of proportion to revenues 
as compared with operations prior to 
the War. 
The situation has been aggravated 
by the inroads made by the motor 
vehicle and the 
. Panama Canal. 
Pa The railroads’ 
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position is peculiar in that many of 
them are not earning any profit and 
are unable to finance bus and truck 
lines of their own to meet the high- 
way competition where such action 
is advisable, and any increase in 
rates is vigorously opposed by 
group spokesmen or others who ex- 
pect to obtain public favor or some 
business advantage by advocating 
lower instead of higher freight 
rates. 

The entire transportation ques- 
tion is thus brought squarely before 
the public which is vitally concerned 
in the outcome. 


F EVERY citizen were to con- 

sider the railroad business as his 
own, which it is to a much larger 
extent than he probably realizes, he 
would know how to act. 

The main factors are these: First, 
the railroads cannot be allowed to 
deteriorate or their services to 
slacken, because no matter what may 
take place upon the highways or in 
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the air or on the navigable streams, 
the railroads must, in the nature of 
things, be depended upon to handle 
the bulk of the nation’s traffic from 
farms, forests, mines, and factories 
to markets and consumers. 

Second: The railroads offer their 
services at a lower average rate per 
unit than is charged or is ever likely 
to be charged for the same service by 
any other agency not subsidized. 

Third: The business of the nation, 
not alone at certain large terminals, 
but in every state and almost every 
town, is closely connected with the 
railroad business through its em- 
ployes and their payrolls, tax con- 
tributions to public improvements, 
and immense purchases of supplies 
needed for maintenance and con- 
struction work on rail lines. 

Fourth: The general public’s 
widespread investment, as before 
mentioned, in rail securities and its 
interest in insur- 
ance companies, 
banks, and other 
| institutions whose 
( Ri’ funds are largely 
invested in railroad 
securities, would be 
seriously affected 
bya long continued 
period of inade- 

; quate rail earnings. 
| Should traffic be 
diverted to other 
transportation 
| agencies in  con- 

stantly increasing 
volume one cer- 
tain effect would be the reorganiza- 
tion of the financial structure of the 
country’s railroads with consequent 
loss to investors and embarrassment 
to banks, insurance companies, 
universities, and other public in- 
stitutions, in order to. bring 
the investment account of each 
road down to a figure propor- 
tionate to the net income, there- 
by giving the securities of that 
company a fair market value 
and making them attractive to 
investors. 

The alternative of this would be to 
secure high enough rates to pay a 
fair return on present outstanding 
securities, and, if business continued 
to move via other carriers in in- 
creased volume, it would be neces- 
sary to have further increases in 
rates—and so on, according to 
shrinkage in rail tonnage, so that 
eventually the public would be pay- 
ing very dearly for the privilege of 
using highways and other ways for 
the shipment of the smaller part of 
its tonnage. 

These statements are made with 
the assurance that rail lines must be 
preserved for the public, independ- 
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ent of the development of other 
kinds of carriers. 

It is not unusual to see figures 
presented to show what is being done 
by the motor truck and what is to be 
expected of it in the future, as well 
as the tremendous possibilities in the 
way of air transportation. These 
discussions do not carry their argu- 
ments through to a logical conclu- 
sion. 

Without any desire to minimize 
the value of the motor truck as a 
carrier or its prominence as an in- 
stitution, let me call attention to the 
fact that the average capacity of the 
close to 2,500,000 motor trucks 
now in use in this country is only a 
little over one and one-half tons, and 
the average capacity of about 90% 
of all the trucks built in 1924 was one 
and one-half tons or less. About 3% 
had a capacity of five tons or more. 

This means that there are in this 
country about 250,000 trucks of two 
tons capacity and over, and less than 
80,000 trucks of five tons capacity or 
over. Only 6,500 five ton trucks were 
built in 1924, as against more than 
9,000 in 1919. 

An ordinary railroad box-car has 
a capacity of forty net tons. Twenty 
five such cars would be a light load 
for a heavy freight locomotive, and 
would hold upwards of a thousand 
tons, or more than 33,000 bushels of 
wheat for example. Such a train 
would represent an investment of 
approximately $115,000 and with a 
crew of five employes would be ready 
to handle its tonnage between dis- 
tant terminals. 

To handle this amount of tonnage 
by motor would take 200 five-ton 
trucks, costing, say, about $5,000 
each, representing an investment of 
about one millions dollars, and at 
the minimum would re- 
quire the services of 200 
men to drive the trucks. 

It does not require 
much figuring to ascer- 
tain which method of 
transportation must be 
the cheaper. 

Take one or two con- 
crete cases, for example: 

Gallatin County in 
Montana last year pro- 
duced 2,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, 1,800,000 bush- 
els of oats, 675,000 . 
bushels of barley, in 
addition to a large amount of other 
commodities. 

The weight of the three kinds of 
grain mentioned was over 100,000 
tons. 

The Twin City market was over 
a thousand miles in one direction 
and the Coast about the same dis- 
tance in the other. 


Sie 


and lowest cost. 
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This amount of grain was equal 
to 20,000 five-ton truck loads or 
more than 66,000 loads for the 
truck of the average capacity, but 
it was moved in regular course by 
the railroads with the business of 
every other county in 
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capacity were to tackle this job and 
allowing two days for the average 
trip (which is greater speed than 
could be made regularly because with 
the great number of trucks necessary 
to move the business there would be 

congestion at the termi- 





the United States. 

It must not be forgot- 
ten that such products 
have to move when of- 
fered in order to take 
advantage of favorable 
market prices. 

Just how would the 
operator of a line of 
trucks go about it to 





nal points and other 
delays) who could pay 
the freight when the coal 
arrived at destination? 


OW a word about 
the possibilities of 

air transport: 
There are numerous 
air routes in operation 








move these crops to 

their distant markets, and, if equal 
to the physical operation, could he 
name a price less than several times 
the railroads’ rate for the thousand 
mile haul, which is about eight- 
tenths of a cent a ton a mile for 
wheat, for example? 

This same county shipped 128 
carloads of canned peas last year 
for movement in every direction. 

Here is another example: 

Records of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, whose 
mills are located between Missoula, 
Montana, and Ellensburg, Washing- 
ton, show that over 60,000 carloads of 
lumber were shipped last year. 
About 24,000 of these carloads mov- 
ed eastward to the Central States— 
Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and the Dakotas. This 
is equal to about one million tons of 
lumber and would constitute quite a 
chore for the trucks if the railroads 
were to be ‘relegated to the limbo 
of forgotten things’, as suggested by 
some contributors to current fiction. 

The task would not be lightened 
by the fact that there are mountain 
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With the production of only three or four thousand trucks per 
year, this country is not much more than keeping pace with 
its theoretical truck retirements, and about only three per 
cent of the trucks built are of five ton capacity or over, and 
trucks of even that size are not economical for long hauls. 
These facts, coupled with the slow development of air service 
and practically no immediate prospect of large capacity air 
carriers, place the public in a position where tt must regard 
the railroad as its present and permanent mainstay in that 
field and the only occupant able to meet its tremendous 
traffic requirements day in and day out with the least friction 
—H. E. Byram 
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ranges to cross no matter in which 
direction the lumber is moved. 

Then there is coal. The Milwau- 
kee Railroad alone hauled more than 
8,700,000 tons for varying distances 
last year. 

The average distance each ton of 
coal was moved was close to 200 
miles. Assuming trucks of five-ton 


in Europe and some in 
this country, but none of them are 
self-supporting. This is perhaps to be 
expected on account of the recent ad- 
vent of this form of transportation. 

Doubtless there will be an im- 
portant growth in air transportation 
in the near future, particularly in 
the movement of passengers and 
mail and certain other commodities 
that can stand the higher transpor- 
tation cost. 

The present production of air- 
planes for commercial purposes tends 
toward a pay load of from 500 pounds 
to one ton at a cost per plane rang- 
ing downwards from $45,000. 

This means that it would take 
one thousand airplanes, each costing 
at least ten times as much as a box- 
car, or over twenty million dollars 
for the lot, manned by at least one 
thousand pilots, to hold one thousand 
tons of grain, for example, that 
could be loaded in a light train of 
twenty-five box-cars with one loco- 
motive and a five man crew. 

Of course, a thousand airplanes 
would not be put on the job as a 
lesser number could take care of it 
because of the greater 
speed possible in the air. 

Ten airplanes making 
a hundred trips each 
would perform the same 
task. 

It would take a 
hundred planes of one 
ton capacity ten days 
to move a_ thousand 
tons from originating 
point 500 miles, say, 
to destination, not al- 
lowing for loading time, 
time waiting for oppor- 
tunity to unload, and 
other delays or accidents. The 
slower moving railroad train would 
complete the job in one third of the 
time. 

If the pilot who ‘‘personally con- 
ducted’” each ton received only 
$5.00 a day, the charge for trans- 
portation by air would have to be 

(Turn to page 52) 
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The Innocent Bystander and Industrial Warfare 


HE strike in the anthracite coal 

fields, as cold weather ap- 

proached, is beginning to create 
considerable public interest. Dur- 
ing the more than two months since 
production ceased and especially 
after the first few days of the strike, 
little attention has been paid to it. 
The innocent bystander has not 
begun to suffer. He was warm 
enough and he took but a mild and 
child-like interest in the situation. 
There was some editorial comment 
and occasionally a more than usually 
sensitive bystander found his way 
into print with a- suggestion for 
remedial action. Some plans were 
proposed whereby it was hoped the 
devil of industrial warfare might be 
appeased by appropriate sacrificial 
rights. Up to the present time, so 
far as I have observed, no one has 
had the temerity to suggest that the 
aforesaid devil be seized by horn 
and tail and hurled over the para- 
pets of civilization according to 
the Miltonian formula. 

Mr. John Hays Hammond, noted 
engineer and a member of the recent 
United States Coal Commission, 
in a public address in New York 
City did suggest that if the strike 
continued into the winter it might 
become necessary for the Governor 
of the State of Pennsylvania to call 
a special session of the legislature 
to repeal certain statutes of that 
state prohibiting mining by any 
but certificate miners of two years 
of experience. The implied sug- 
gestion was that with this restric- 
tion removed, miners from other 
sections might go into Pennsyl- 
vania and production might thus 
be resumed. He did not suggest 
how to prevent a recurrence of such 
“incidents” as the Herrin Massacre, 
and the mining wars in Colorado 
and West Virginia in case non-union 
or outside miners should go into 
the district. In fact, so far as I have 
observed, no suggestion has been 
made that the anthracite regions of 
Pennsylvania be made free territory 
in which any American citizen may 
work at the vocation of mining and 
at the same time have the comfort- 
ing assurance that the law will pro- 
tect him from molestation of any 
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kind. It evidently has not occurred 
to the anthracite operators that the 
anthracite coal district is now or 
can be made free territory. 

It is admitted by all that anthra- 
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cite coal is a natural monopoly. It 
is found, commercially speaking, 
in a very small district in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. It is produced ex- 
clusively by about one hundred 
mining companies or individuals 
operating mines, and these seem to 
be firmly united in the Anthracite 
Coal Operators Association. Thus 
the supply of anthracite in the 
ground is thoroughly monopolized 
in ownership. Furthermore, mining 
labor in that region is a monopoly. 
This no one will deny. The miners 
boast that the region is 100% union. 
The United Mine Workers com- 
pletely control the mining labor in 
that district. No operator has had 
the temerity to suggest that he will 
open his mine on the open shop 
basis, nor on the non-union basis. 
So far then, the innocent bystander, 
the general public, is a bystander 
only, a mere stranger and an out- 
sider. 


R. JOHN L. LEWIS, Presi- 
dent of the United Mine 
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Workers of America, in an article 
in the November number of the 
American Federationist, very care- 
fully and very ably states the case 
for the labor monopoly. In _ his 
article in a dignified, but very 
emphatic way, he condemns the 
operators for refusing further to 
negotiate with the miners. He 
states that “the wages of the day 
men (unskilled labor) employed in 
the industry, are from the minimum 
of $4.62 a day to a maximum of 
$5.96 per day.”’ This he claims is a 
wholly inadequate wage. Just why 
it is more inadequate at this time 
than it was two years ago when he 
entered into the contract fixing that 
wage, he does not state. He hopes 
to win the strike. The basis of his 
hope seems to be that the innocent 
bystander will join him in subduing 
the operators. To the innocent 
bystander he makes his strong 
appeal. He says, 

“Hammond (John Hays Ham- 
mond) the coal operators, and other 
foolish public men have created for 
the American people a fool’s para- 
dise, and they are due for a fool’s 
awakening. . What will be 
the condition if the anthracite 
operators permit this strike to run 
until the people who have coal in 
their basements have burned it up 
in the cold days of the coming win- 
ter, and then they undertake to 
settle and resume production? It 
simply means that hundreds of 
thousands of homes that will be 
without fuel will be unable to secure 
fuel for some months to come, until 
they can produce it at the mines, 
transport it over the railroads, and 
convey it to their several domiciles. 
; So there lies no security 
there for the public, and it is due 
the public to become appreciative of 
the menace that is facing them and 
to awaken to the necessity of having 
the anthracite operators concede some 
degree of justice to their employes.”’ 

It must be admitted that in his 
eight and one-half page magazine 
article, Mr. Lewis as advocate for 
the anthracite miners makes a good 
case. 

The operators on the other hand 
declare that wages in the anthracite 
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fields are much higher than in any 
other similar industry in the country 
and that conditions of work are 
good. They assert that the present 
wage is 192 per cent of the wage 
of 1914; that railroad wages are 
141 per cent, manufacturing wages 
129 per cent, and building wages 
111 per cent of the 1914 scale while 
living costs are about 170 per cent 
of 1914. They declare that to grant 
the miners’ demands would mean 
an increase in the retail price of 
at least two dollars, perhaps three 
dollars per ton. They complain 
that the market will not stand such 
an increase in price. They claim 
that under present conditions the 
profits to the operators are not gen- 
erally large. They admit that in a 
few of the best mines producing 
between twenty and _ twenty-five 
per cent of the total output, the 
profits are good, and production in 
those mines might continue even 
though the United Mine Workers’ 
demands should be granted; but 
they emphatically state that in the 
mines producing the other 75 or 
80 per cent, operation would result 
in actual loss unless offset by a price 
increase. They call attention to the 
conditions in the bituminous mining 
industry and hint that the United 
Mine Workers see in the anthracite 
suspension an opportunity to bolster 
up the so-called Jacksonville agree- 
ment in the bituminous mining 
fields. Replying to Mr. Lewis’ 
charges of bad faith and over-reach- 
ing they call attention to the fact 
that they offered arbitration in 
1923 and now again in 1925, and 
that each offer has been rejected 
by the union. It must also be ad- 
mitted that the operators make a 
rather good case for themselves. 


According to the operators, the 
innocent bystander seems to have 
indicated that he will not pay an 
increased price. In other words, 
the operators claim to be afraid of 
a buyers’ strike, thus completing 
the triangle of industrial warfare. 

The innocent bystander may read 
Mr. Lewis’ article and feel that the 
United Mine Workers is a fraternal 
and benevolent association of the 
highest character; that its officers 
and agents are mild mannered 
gentlemen, altruistic in their atti- 
tude toward their fellow men and 
willing always to do the fair and 
gentlemanly thing. When he reads 
the case as made by the operators, 
in his innocence, he may conclude 
that the Anthracite Operators are 
a high class, broad-minded, benev- 
olently inclined group of business 
men who desire only a fair profit and 
who are really making this fight 
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largely for the benefit of the public. 

A little additional light may be 
thrown upon this situation by the 
testimony of the late Warren S. 
Stone, Grand Chief Engineer of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, a labor union, and a leader 
among labor unions. Members of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers seem to have invested 
their savings in certain coal mines 
in West Virginia and Kentucky. 
It was demanded by Mr. Lewis and 
other officials of the United Mine 
Workers that these mines, owned 
by union men, should be operated 
upon the union basis under the much 
discussed Jacksonville Agreement 
and under demands similar to, but 
not identical with the demands 
made upon the Anthracite Opera- 
tors. A very interesting corre- 
spondence ensued between officials 
of the United Mine Workers and 
Mr. Stone. The letters are pub- 
lished in the United Mine Workers’ 
Journal of October 1, 1924. The 
correspondence is very voluminous. 
I make a few quotations from Mr. 
Stone’s letters in order to show his 
point of view as to the methods 
used by the United Mine Workers 
in their efforts to unionize these 
union men’s coal mines known as 
the Coal River Collieries. 

In his letter of March 30, 1923, 
he says: 

“If the whole thing hinges on 
insisting that we sign the check-off 
system and allow your represen- 
tative to say who shall and who shall 
not work in the mines, then it will 
have to come because we are not 
going to instruct our manager to 
sign the check-off system and we 
intend to have the say as to who can 
and who cannot work in _ these 
mines. No walking delegate or 
business agent can keep a man in 
our employ who either uses booze 
or dope and who does not behave 
himself and act like an American 
citizen should act. The boast of some 
of the agitators in some parts of the 
country that ‘they will tell us who 
we can work and who we cannot 
work,’ is a mistake.”’ 

In his letter of April 7, 1923, 
Mr. Stone says: 

“The principal objection I find 
to signing up an iron-clad agreement 
with the United Mine Workers is, 
once this is done we have no control 
over our own camp.” 

In his letter of August 25, 1924, 
Mr. Stone says: 

“It is also true that prior to April 
1, 1924, the Coal River Collieries 
had an agreement with the United 
Mine Workers of America, covering 
wages and working conditions and 
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operating its mine under union 
conditions. This agreement had) 
been in effect for more than a year, 
and during that time the United 
Mine Workers of America failed 
completely to carry out their written 
promises made at the time the con- 
tract was signed. . .. 


“You either do not know the 
true facts of the case, or you are 
making a statement that is not in 
accordance with the facts, or else 
you are laboring under the impres- 
sion that a coal mine is operated 
wholly and solely for the benefit of 
your organization. The members 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, who have invested over 
$3,000,000.00 in these properties, 
are entitled to some return on their 
investment, and I think you will 
concede this, and yet at the present 
price at which coal is selling, and 
the cost of mining under the Jack- 
sonville Agreement, it is impossible 
for the union mines to break even.” 

It is more than probable that Mr. 
Stone is a witness friendly to the 
United Mine Workers. At any rate 
his testimony as shown by his 
letters, probably will raise a ques- 
tion in the mind of the innocent 
bystander as.to the altruistic mo- 
tives, fair business methods, and 
candor of the statements of the 
United Mine Workers. So, after 
all that he can learn, the innocent 
bystander is puzzled. He does not 
know and he has no way of ascer- 
taining the conditions as to the 
controversy which is depriving him 
of his customary fuel and putting 
his family in jeopardy of discomfort, 
of colds, and of sickness, if the con- 
ditions predicted by Mr. Lewis 
should come to pass. 

The innocent bystander is in- 
clined to agree with the Report of 
the United States Coal Commission 
presented to the President and the 
Congress July 11, 1923, in which 
it is stated: 

“If, as the Commission believes, 
the mining of coal is clothed with a 
public interest, then both sides must 
—peaceably and voluntarily if they 
will, and under compulsion if they 
will not—deal with each other in 
the light of the general welfare of 
the American people; and while 
the Commission believes there is 
ample authority to punish a con- 
spiracy of either operators or miners, 
or both, directed against the general 
welfare of the people, if there be 
no such legal authority, it will be 
recommended for enactment, in the 
Commission’s Final Report.”’ 

The final report has not yet been 
filed or at least it has not been given 
to the public. The innocent by- 
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stander has not therefore the benefit 
of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion as to legislation for his pro- 
tection. He may be surprised that 
there has been no suggestion by any 
public authority looking toward 
anything more than conciliation 
and arbitration. The innocent by- 
stander, if he takes time to think 
seriously, will remember that con- 
ciliation and arbitration by gov- 
ernmental authority is a most futile 
thing. He will remember that the 
Federal Railroad Labor Board’s 
award conciliating and arbitrating 
a dispute between the railroads of 
the country and the Shop Crafts’ 
unions did not prevent the disastrous 
strike of 1922. If he reflects a little 
further he will remember that or- 
organized capital joins organized 
labor in preferring industrial war- 
fare to any kind of governmental 
regulation having any compulsory 
features in it. If he is fair-minded 
the innocent bystander will admit 
that there is some justification for 
that preference. That justification 
is found in the well recognized 
inefficiency of government generally 
and of governmental regulatory 
agencies in particular. He may even 
strike the rough edge of the thought 
that he himself is at fault in not 
providing a more efficient govern- 
ment and a better administration 
of the laws of the land. Again he 
may remember that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the 
Kansas Industrial Court case re- 
cently decided, held that the mining 
of coal is a ‘‘common calling,’’ is 
not impressed with a public interest, 
and therefore that the part of the 
Kansas Act which provides for its 
regulation is unconstitutional. If 
the innocent bystander can spare 
the time from his private affairs 
comprehensively to study the prob- 
lem, he probably will conclude that, 
for the present at least, and until 
such time as the Supreme Court 
may be convinced that the coal 
industry as a matter of law is im- 
pressed with a public interest, he 
must rely for protection upon a 
more vigorous enforcement of the 
criminal and police laws. It may 
occur to him that every man’s 
liberty to labor ought to be protected 
by government. If he gets cold 
enough and stays cold long enough 
he may remember that Magna 
Charta, seven centuries ago pledged 
and every great charter of Anglo 
Saxon liberty since has pledged 
every, free man just that protection. 
He may conclude that a _ labor 
monopoly is as capable of oppres- 
sion as a Capitalist monopoly. If a 
very large number of innocent by- 
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standers should arrive at that con- 
clusion and if they concertedly 
should carry to the ballot box a 
vigorous demand that anti-monopo- 
ly laws be applied to all monopolies 
alike—whether of capital or labor 
—we would be on the way to a 
solution of such problems. 

If the strike should be settled 
before severe and widespread suffer- 
ing shall result, the innocent by- 
stander will pocket the financial 
loss he must pay, (for in the end 
he must pay all the losses except 
possibly the loss of wages) forget 
his inconvenience or suffering, and 
turn his attention to his own private 
business and to football and “‘bring- 
ing up father.”” The innocent by- 
stander’s capacity for punishment 
is remarkable. Perhaps his exper- 
ience may cause him to give passive 
support to the ‘‘open shop’’ move- 
ment. 

All must admit that up to the 
present the anthracite strike of 
1925 has been typical of industrial 
warfare at its innocent best. It also 
serves to verify the statement of 
the late Professor Hoxie of Harvard 
University in his book, ‘Trade 
Unionism in the United States” 
in which it is said: 

“The public should undoubtedly 
take a hand in such matters. This 
is an absolute necessity if these 
contests are ever to be settled in 
the interest of social welfare. Mere 
fighting between employers and 
workers will never attain this end. 
But the so-called public has no 
machinery of action, or construc- 
tive program, and no means of 
getting into the game before the 
struggle is on. It is practically 
inefficient, merely groping.” 

The present coal strike is merely 
a little skirmish in the great indus- 
trial battle constantly waged in this 
country. It is hoped that this 
article, by using it as a concrete 
example may illustrate the interest 
and the position of the innocent 
bystander, the general public, in 
all industrial warfare. The writer 
believes the statement of Professor 
Hoxie just quoted. The public is 
“practically inefficient, merely grop- 
ing.” The contesting parties are 
naturally selfish and unavoidably 
biased each in its own favor. The 
lawyers have an adage to the effect 
that ‘‘No man is a good judge of his 
own case.” When industrial war- 
fare threatens the public neither 
party to the contest should be its 
own judge. The English speaking 
democracies are very jealous of the 
powers of government. Govern- 
ment should not engage in business. 
That should be left to private enter- 
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prise; but no permanent solution 
of such problems will ever be had 
until the public in unmistakable 
terms demands that labor monopo- 
lies as well as capital monopolies 
shall be regulated by law. Under 
present industrial conditions large 
aggregations of capital and large 
organizations of labor are a prac- 
tical necessity, but the power of 
either to prey upon the public must 
be restrained. 

May I further suggest that no 
permanent solution can be expected 
except upon a clearer recognition 
of the fundamental rights of individ- 
ual liberty and private property 
as established by Magna Charta, 
The English Bill of Rights, and the 
Constitution of the United States. 
No private organization of cap- 
italists or laborers should be allowed 
to deprive any man of his liberty 
to labor or to conduct business un- 
molested and unafraid. So long 
as the law fails to protect one citizen 
in that liberty, there will be a 
fundamental weakness which will 
make a righteous settlement of 
such controversies impossible. This 
is the big task which the innocent 
bystander must perform. He alone 
can do it. 


INCE the above article was 
written two important events 
have transpired. 

On the 28th day of November, 
1925, the Governor of Pennsylvania 
proposed a settlement of the con- 
troversy and resumption of the 
production of anthracite. His prop- 
osition was promptly accepted by 
the officials of the United Mine 
Workers as a “‘basis’”’ for negotia- 
tions. The officials of the Anthracite 
Operators’ Association, however, 
promptly rejected the plan. They 
pointed out objectionable features, 
two of which are easily understood 
by the innocent bystander: (a) 
that the Governor’s proposition 
continued the check-off system al- 
though in a modified form, and (b) 
that under the Governor’s proposal 
the miners’ wages might be increased 
by arbitration but could not be 
reduced. The operators asserted 
that this grotesque arbitration pro- 
posal bound them to the present 
rate of high wages for five years, 
regardless of conditions. They there- 
fore renewed their offer of general, 
unhampered arbitration. The oper- 
ators’ counter-proposition was sum- 
marily rejected by the Governor. 

Second: On December 13, 1925, 
the Governor issued a call for a 
special session of the legislature to 
consider the situation. He points 

(Continued on page 56) 











HE question that is occupying 

public attention at the present 

time more than any other, is 
the crime situation. That this 
situation is to some extent due to 
the inadequate system of criminal 
procedure in vogue in the United 
States is manifest to those who have 
given the matter serious consider- 
ation. It must be candidly admitted 
that the administration of criminal 
law in Europe is much more efficient 
than in the United States. 

One of the outstanding differences 
between the practice in criminal 
cases in the United States and that 
in Ireland and England, is in the 
time given to selecting a jury. In 
England the jurors have taken their 
respective places in the jury box 
before the judge, counsel, or prisoner 
have entered the courtroom. Upon 
the opening of court, the names of 
the jurors are called by the clerk, 
and if no challenges are interposed, 
each juror is separately administered 
the prescribed form of oath and the 
case proceeds to trial. 

In selecting a jury a challenge is 
almost as rare in England as a chal- 
lenge of a judge in the United States. 

Our practice and the English 
practice are wide apart in the matter 
of examination of jurors as to their 
fitness and qualifications. Counsel 
for neither party are permitted to go 
on a fishing expedition in the hope 
of discovering from jurors some 
ground of challenge which they have 
no previous evidence to support. 
A question asked a juror must be 
based on a _ previous challenge, 
naming the ground, and based on 
evidence. 

Jurors must possess property 
qualifications. It is quite common 
there for the same jurors to try in 
succession a number of criminal 
cases. 

When a jury in a criminal case is 
required to return a special verdict, 
the presiding judge is not bound at 
once to receive the first verdict 
brought in. He may direct the jury 
to reconsider their verdict. If-it is 


meaningless, he may refuse to ac- 
‘cept it. 


If, however, the jury insist 
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on a general verdict of guilty or not 
guilty, the judge must accept it. 

If the indictment is defective and 
the defect is one of form and not 
of substance, it may be amended 
on the trial. An indictment may 
be amended in any respect that does 
not affect the merits of the case or 
prejudice the rights of the defendant. 

If a defendant does not testify, 
his failure to do so cannot be com- 
mented upon by the prosecution, 
but may be by the judge in his 
charge to the jury. If a defendant 
testifies and offers no other evidence, 
he or his counsel have the closing 
argument, unless the case is in per- 
son prosecuted by the attorney- 
general, or solicitor-general. Even 
where the defendant produces char- 
acter witnesses only, it is seldom 
that the prosecution makes the 
closing argument. 

When a person above sixteen is 
convicted of murder or treason, a 
judgment of death must be pro- 
nounced. The court has discretion, 
within certain limits, in other crimes. 

In manslaughter, the punishment 
may be imprisonment with or with- 
out hard labor, for a period not to 
exceed two years, or sentence to 
penal servitude for a term of years. 

The court may release on probation 
any person convicted of any offense 
punishable with imprisonment. 

The discretion of the court as to 
punishment in criminal cases, ex- 
cept death cases, is very wide. 

The right of high court judges 
to grant bail is unlimited, although 
it is not usual there to grant bail in 
cases of felony. The granting of 
bail is a matter within the sound 
legal discretion of the judge. In 
some cases the judges are given 
discretion as to whether or not they 
will admit the prisoner to bail either 
before or after commitment. 

In the United States all offenses 
are bailable except capital cases 
wherein the proof of guilt is evident 
or the presumption great. In Eng- 
land, if bail is refused by a magis- 
trate, it may be applied for to a 
judge of the high court. The bill 
of rights prohibits excessive bail 
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and a magistrate who improperly 
or for malice refuses bail, may be 
prosecuted by indictment or in- 
formation. In cases of lesser of- 
fenses, if the accused are respectable 
persons or satisfactorily make 
known their address and occupa- 
tion, they are served with a sum- 
mons, as in civil cases. 

In France the accused does not 
have the right of trial by jury in 
minor offenses. 

In France no presumption of 
innocence exists in favor of the 
accused. Upon his arrest he is 
required immediately to make a 
statement before the court of first 
instance, which statement may be 
used against him upon his trial. 
The theory is that if a man is inno- 
cent he should not be unwilling to 
testify and that if he is guilty he 
should not be permitted to conceal 
that fact by his silence. 

In the United States the defend- 
ant, in ciminal cases, occupies a 
superior advantage. He is pre- 
sumed to be innocent until his guilt 
has been established beyond all 
reasonable doubt by lawful evidence. 

He is entitled to the names of the 
witnesses who will appear against 
him and is not required to furnish 
the state with information as to the 
names of defendant’s witnesses. 

If he does not testify, neither the 
prosecution nor the court may com- 
ment upon that fact. 

If a material witness for the prose- 
cution is ill or otherwise unable to 
appear in court, a deposition in 
most of the states cannot be read 
to the jury even if the defendant 
and his counsel were permitted to 
be present at the taking of such dep- 
osition. 

The prosecution is denied the 
right of appeal, and in many other 
respects the people are handicapped 
in the prosecution of criminal cases. 

The American Bar Association 
and other agencies are earnestly 
engaged in surveying the existing 
situation in the United States in ref- 
erence to a general revision of our pro- 
cedure. The crime situation is urg- 
ently pressing for an early solution. 
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Maisonneuve Monument on Place d’Armes, Montreal, with the Head Office Building of the Bank of Montreal in the Background. 


Montreal the Historic 


Jacques Cartier’s Convention in 1535—Kiwanis in June, 1926 


. WAS in 1535 — eighty-five 
| years before the Pilgrim Fathers 
™ set foot on Plymouth Rock— 
that the first convention was held 
in Montreal. It was then that 
Jacques Cartier and his little party 
of supporters sailed up the St. 
Lawrence River and landed at the 
Indian Village of Hochelaga and 
there met and fraternized with the 
red-skinned inhabitants of the Island 
of Montreal. 

It is significant, perhaps, that 
the visit of Cartier was backed not 
only by a motive of progressiveness 
but that it was also made as the 
result of a desire to serve his King 
and country and to spread the 
Christian faith, for it is the history 
of all the explorations of Canada 
that state and church worked hand 
in hand towards the establishment 
of civilization, industry, education 
and religion. Thus this little band 
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of Frenchmen unconsciously founded 
a city which has now become known 
as one of the greatest convention 
cities on the continent, where scores 
of organizations meet annually and 
where in the summer of 1926, KI- 
WANIS International will hold its 
deliberations, pursuing perhaps the 
same general teachings and pre- 
cepts which were born of Cartier’s 
meeting with the Indians of Hoche- 
laga. 

To those who have never visited 
Montreal the city will be a revela- 
tion. Nowhere on the face of the 
earth does there exist such a per- 
fect blending of old and new, of the 
romantic and the prosaic, as is 
found in this metropolis of Canada, 
now a city of nearly a million souls. 
Here is a country foreign to many 
of you, yet so closely allied in cus- 
toms, habits and speech and so sim- 
ilar in climate and natural charac- 
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teristics that one does not realize 
when the international boundary is 
crossed. And the metropolis of this 
country—Montreal—is at the same 
time a city entirely unlike any other 
on the continent. It is at once the 
home of all that is typical of the 
old French régime, of the days of 
the Louis, of Frontenac, LaSalle, 
Cadillac and scores of others of their 
kind, the centre of those business 
and commercial activities which 
characterise the most modern and 
enterprising cities of the United 
States. It is a city of two periods, 
of two races and of two tongues. 
Those of you who attended the 
International Convention in Saint 
Paul will undoubtedly recall the 
presence of Samuel de Champlain, 
who with his profound bow and the 
sweep of his plumed hat, extended 
to you the invitation to visit his 
city in 1926. Champlain followed 
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Cartier by nearly a century by 
establishing a trading post at Place 
Royale now a part of downtown 
Montreal. It was really in 1642 
that Montreal was founded by Paul 
de Chomedy, Sieur de Maisonneuve, 
who called his new home Ville Marie. 
The heroic figure of this adventurer 
and explorer may now be seen in 
bronze on Place d’Armes and as a 
fitting background stands the mag- 
nificent Notre Dame Church, a 
place visited by all tourists, and in 
whose tower hangs Le Gros Bourdon 
the largest bell in America, weigh- 
ing 24,780 pounds. Standing beside 
this is the Seminaire of St. Sulpice, 
home of the Sulpician Fathers, sur- 
rounded by high stone walls which 
enclose grim gray buildings and a 
typical monastery garden—this is 
the very heart of one of the busiest 
cities on the continent, a strange 
admixture of the historic and the 
modern. 

Over 75 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Montreal trace their ancestry 
back to the original French settlers 
and while English is the only tongue 
necessary, one hears French spoken 
on every side. This language has 
been preserved through the centur- 
ies and with it many of the customs 
cf old France. The majority of 
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residents of 
Montreal 
are of the 
Roman 
Catholic 
faith and 
as a result 
Montreal 
possesses 
many beau- 
tiful church- 
es, convents, 
monasteries, 
and one of 
the most re- 
markable 
shrines on 
the _conti- 
nent. This 
shrine is 
known as 
St. Joseph’s 
oratory 
and is hewed 
out of the 
solid rockon 
one side of 
Mount Roy- 
al, which 
towers sev- 
eral hun- 
dred feet 


above ’_—i the 


these French iQ i ai? vit. 
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A glimpse of Dominion Square, Montreal, with St. 
James Cathedral (a replica of St. Peter’s of Rome) 
in the background. The monument is that of Lord 
Strathcona, one of the builders of the Canadian 


city. Hun- 
dreds of 
cures are 
credited to 
Brother An- 
dre, the Mir- 
acle Man of 
St. Joseph’s. 
Outstand- 
ing among 
the many 
churches is 
the Bonse- 
cours, or 
sailors’ 
church, 
overlook- 
ing Mont- 
real harbor. 
This church 
was built in 
1771 on the 
site of the 
original 


Pacific Railway. 


church, which was erected in 
1657. Another church which 
claims the attention of all is St. 
James Cathedral on Dominion 
Square, a replica of St. Peter’s in 
Rome. 

To enumerate the historic spots 
in and around Montreal would in- 
volve the writing of the history of 
two countries. To tell of its cus- 
toms and traditions and to recount 
the exploits of its early residents 
would mean the telling of a train of 
events from the romantic days in 
the courts of the Louis of France 
to the present. One must come and 
see, and next June will provide the 
opportunity. 

There are many of us who love 
the romantic memories of the past, 
who revel in tradition and who take 
keen interest in those spots made 
famous in history. There are others 

(Continued on page 64) 


On Place d’Armes stands the heroic figure of Paul de 
Chomedy, Seur de Maisonneuve, in bronze, facing 
the twin towered church of Notre Dame, one of the 
spots always visited by tourists to Montreal. In the 


rear of Notre Dame may 


be seen the top of the Mont- 


real Harbour Commission’s grain elevator, and at 
the right, a part of the old wall surrounding the 





Seminary de St. Sulpice. 
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WHE recognition and accept- 
ance of the male musician 
by such clubs as the KI- 
WANIS Rotary, and Lions 
clubs would have been unthinkable 
twenty years ago had such organiza- 
tions been in existence. Let us 
here, then, register progress and 
plant a milestone along the musical 
highway. Yet that does not indi- 
cate the “death of prejudice’ in 
the minds of perhaps seventy per 
cent of Fair Columbia’s Sons of 
Business. If the great improvement 
makes you optimistic, I point you 
to the ‘“‘hands off music’’ attitude 
on the part of most chambers of 
commerce. The disinterest of a 
town's musical and cultural aspects, 
even of its beauties being defiled by 
a too vigorous commercialism and a 
mania for ugly subdividing of some 
lovely section, is simply appalling! 
I do not say all chambers of com- 
merce have not the artistic welfare 
of a community at heart. In some 
places they have, but I say seventy 
per cent of the chambers of com- 
merce of this country are admitted- 
ly not interested in musical progress. 

Now, to assume for the moment a 
little more hopeful spirit, let us 
rejoice there is a dawning interest 
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down in Washington 
in a National Conserv- 
atory, if it has not 
been tabled for the 
more important task 
of political houseclean- 
ing. The very fact 
that musical interests 
everywhere have suc- 
ceeded in reaching the 
ear of those who make 
our laws (and break 
them), and have suc- 
ceeded in arousing a 
belief that music 
should be nationally 
sponsored and encouraged as it has 
been for a century in parts of Europe 
is cause for a bit of real hope. If 
this movement succeeds and wrig- 
gles its way through the maze of 
red tape and politics, we can say 
we have reached a place where we 
can plant another milestone. If 
such a conservatory, with branches 
over the country, is realized even- 
tually, I have no doubt but that it 
will engender nation-wide respect 
for music and musical interests. 
The results would certainly be far- 
reaching. Those whose sole hope is 
that America shall become still 
greater commercially—looking upon 
music as a plaything of the ‘‘women 
folks,’’ of children, and of neurotics 
—would see that the musical en- 
lightenment of the nation is of far 
greater value than they had imag- 
ined. A successful national con- 
servatory and a national musical 
program: would undoubtedly bring 
the conviction that a healthy musi- 
cal consciousness is a national ne- 
cessity, from not only an education- 
al standpoint, but a spiritual one. 

I should be ungrateful did I not 
pay my respects to the few men of 
big business, who, believing that 
music ts a necessity in the life of the 
[18] 
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community, a cultural concomit- 
tant, a democratizing and unifying 
force in our national life,—have 
backed up their beliefs with moral 
support and their vast means. 
Such men as the late’ Colonel Hig- 
ginson, of Boston, founder of the 
Boston Symphony; Andrew Carne- 
gie, whose interest in organ-building 
and choral singing did much good; 
or such men as W. A. Clark, Jr., 
founder of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (whose interest 
in music is even personal, since he 
is, himself, a good musician)— 
bring to the community at large an 
artistic treasure chest. Charles M. 
Schwab, a great patron of the Bach 
Festivals at Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, is another musical business 
man who thinks music should be a 
part of our national existence. It 
seems a pity that the real encour- 
agement of music should come only, 
or at least largely, from business 
men of musical fancies. Were that 
spirit applied to the churches of 
America, organized religion would 
soon cease tofunction! Imagine the 
support of religious institutions com- 
ing only through those who had 
studied theology! I fear the churches 
would be empty! Yet music and 
religion are closely allied. 

I would like to mention, that 
America will never become truly 
musical until both sexes have taken 
an equal—positively equal—interest 
in music, working with each other 
for the understanding and encour- 
agement of good music for the com- 
munity life. I think it should be a 
sublime duty of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs to amend 
its constitution in such a way that 
every business man of musical be- 
lief may be brought to realize that 
he and his male organization have 
a welcome place in the national pro- 
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gram for better music. I would not 
only urge men’s musical organiza- 
tions to join the fine work of the 
Federation, but I would encourage 
the formation of musical commit- 
tees within chambers of commerce 
(if they would permit us) and in the 
bodies of the Kiwanis, Lions’ 
and Rotary clubs, such commit- 
tees formed for the specific pur- 
pose of ‘‘broadcasting”’ and dis- 
seminating the vital fact that 
musical and artistic interests of 
a city or town are well worth 
official endorsement and finan- 
cial encouragement. Some of 
them realize that a big musical 
festival or even a season of grand 
opera in a city brings business 
to the merchants. That has 
been proved time and again. 
Such committees from business 
men’s organizations could keep 
in touch with the more impor- 
tant work of national musical 
interest with the Federation. 
Thus, the men and women who 
truly believe in good music for 
America, would, by such team 
work, achieve unmistakable re- 
sults. We owe a great debt to 
the Federation of Music Clubs 
for its pioneering and for its hav- 
ing awakened America to musi- 
cal progress. Even with the 
fact that only women have 
been its organizers and its present 
supporters, the unconscious sug- 
gestion has been created in the 
camps of the sterner sex that such 
musical progress is a woman’s work 
only. Let us as rapidly as possible, 
then, correct this false impression. 

Another problem not yet solved 
is the utter lack of any real standard 
of public school music. I do not 
mean to reflect upon the splendid 
efforts of all supervisors of music 
over America for the fine work al- 
ready accomplished, nor to depre- 
cate the fixed standards of public 
school music in certain large and 
small cities where really good musi- 
cal work is being accomplished. 
In fact, very remarkable work is 
being done in many cities and towns 
of this broad land of ours. I have 
often thrilled to the little orches- 
tras and choruses composed of 
kiddies no older than fourteen years 
of age. Part-singing also has had a 
large degree of success in many 
quarters, where intelligent training 
has been possible. Music in the 
schools in many cities and even 
small towns receives the heartiest 
support of the Board of Education, 
and where this support and the 
vital importance of music in school 
life is realized and recognized, the 
local standardization of music is 
no problem; where it does not hold 
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good, the reverse is to be found, 
and with pitiable results. 

Whether a city group of schools 
has a good musical department and 
a progressive schedule, or not, 
may also depend largely on the 
supervisor himself. A poor super- 
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visor, in spite of the loyal support 
of a board of education, can retard 
musical progress immeasurably. I 
am not one who believes that the 
children of Pittsburgh, for example, 
are a bit more music loving or tal- 
ented than the children of St. Louis. 
The same potentialities and capaci- 
ty for grasping musical knowledge 
exist with Mary and Johnnie in 
Toledo, Ohio, as with Mary and 
Johnnie in Portland, Oregon. Giv- 
en an equal chance, I feel that the 
average American school child will 
accomplish the same results in one 
section of the country as in another, 
from Maine to California. This 
being so, then all the more reason 
for a standardized musical system 
in every section of the country, at 
least a system based upon the high- 
est ideals possible, and from a close 
study of the best results already 
proven successful. Music in the 
schools must be taught with as 
much intelligence and zeal as the 
teaching of any other branch of 
human culture. It will then suc- 
ceed abundantly. 

The crowding out of ‘‘periods” 
for musical study in many high 
schools to make room for studies, 
which to some students may never 
be used in later life, is a crying dis- 
grace. The cultural gain—the spir- 
itual gain, for that matter—the 
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student would have had through an 
intelligent course of musical appre- 
ciation (beyond jazz, I mean) would 
at a later period of his life be of 
incalculable benefit. Scores of stu- 
dents in our high schools have a de- 
cided penchant for music, possessing 
talent for music in one form of 
expression or another. Perhaps 
it has appealed to them as a 
future profession. Presuming 
this to be the case, I ask you of 
what particular benefit is a 
‘“‘major period”’ of higher mathe- 
matics, beyond a certain need- 
ful knowledge of its every-day 
practical side? Yet many tal- 
ented students, artistically inclin- 
ed students, are compelled for the 
sake of needed ‘‘credits” (in order 
to graduate), to plough labor- 
iously and painfully through 
two years high mathematics. 
This is splendid for those em- 
barking upon a career of me- 
chanical engineering or for train- 
ing in the business world, but 
when it interferes with the es- 
thetic ambition of the artistical- 
ly equipped student, I do not 
think it wise. This opinion has 
been arrived at by a dozen cases 
I have studied. It has made for 
decided restlessness and indeci- 
sion in the lives of these young 
people in question, because the 
period where the “‘life purpose”’ 
and often the business and profes- 
sional ambition is formed, is just at 
this particular age. I am glad to 
say that in a few cities the board of 
education has seen the light and has 
allowed its artistically constituted 
students to devote at least a third 
of their time during the junior and 
senior years of those studies nearest 
their heart. Of course, where a 
music or art department is poor the 
‘‘willing compromise”’ of the broad- 
minded school board might avail 
little, but I am speaking particu- 
larly of high schools that maintain 
a real music department. 

Every musically-inclined adoles- 
cent, whose talent for music or art 
in any form compels him to make 
music a profession, should not lose 
sight of the fact that a high school 
education at least is necessary in 
the contact with the world in gen- 
eral. An ignorant musician does 
not win the respect of the commun- 
ity; a one-sided musician is a detri- 
ment to the cause of art. I would 
strongly urge that all boys and girls 
of America, whose talents lead them 
along the artistic pathway, keep on 
through high school, and even two 
years in college, if that be possible. 
A sound literary course for those 
following music is an asset not to 

(Turn to page 53) 
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HE official flag of Canada 
is the Union Jack of Great 
Britain and her overseas 
dominions, and it is the 
proper flag to be flown on land in 
Canada under all conditions when a 
national flag is suitable for the 
occasion. 

For the information of those who 
do not live in Canada, it may be 
well to give some details of the com- 
position of the Union Jack, (Fig. 1) 
and perhaps they will also prove 
interesting to our members in Can- 
ada. 

The Union Jack is made up of 
three other flags or banners, each 
of which has a long history previous 
to its incorporation in the Union 
Jack. The Banner of St. George, 
being a broad red cross on a white 
field, (Fig. 2), was adopted in A. D. 
1190 by King Richard I (Coeur de 
Lion) of England, popularly known 
as Richard the Lion-Hearted, dur- 
ing his service in the Third Crusade 
to the Holy Land, and it was sub- 
sequently introduced into England 
in A. D. 1194, from which time until 
the year 1606 it was the national 
flag of England. Under this flag 
England laid the foundation for her 
present high position among the 
nations of the world, but while 
under this banner she won her place 
through many and wonderful vic- 
tories both on land and sea, yet as 
we so well know ‘Peace hath its 
victories as well as War,”’ and during 
this period her people gained for 
us all in feudal days the rights of 
the Magna Charta, and following 
along after the introduction of 
printing came a literary constella- 
tion in which the genius of Shake- 
speare found a suitable setting. 

It was under the Banner of St. 
George that Sir Francis Drake first 
circled the globe in an English 
ship, and KIWANIANS in the United 
States may find a romantic interest 
in it through the fact that it was 
first planted on the coast of Maine 
by Cabot in the closing years of the 
15th century, and in the following 
century in Virginia by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and his fellow adventurers. 
The Red Cross Banner of St. George 
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has always been an emblem of 
heroism and sacrifice, and equally 
in our day is recognized as standing 
for these high qualities in the Eng- 
lish speaking race. 

With the union of England and 
Scotland in A. D. 1606 under King 
James I of England, the Scottish 
national flag, the Cross of St. An- 
drew (Fig. 3) was joined with the 
banner of St. George, and until the 
year 1801 Great Britain used the 
two cross Union Flag or Union Jack 
(Fig. 4). 

The Cross of St. Andrew is a 
white “‘saltire’’ or diagonal cross on 
a background of blue. The earliest 
date of its adoption as the National 
Flag of Scotland is uncertain, but 
there is a clear record of its use 
since A. D. 987, and while it was not 
carried so far afield as the Banner 
of St. George, yet it has been in- 
separably connected with the history 
of Scotland through victory and 
adversity for a thousand years. 

Under the two cross flag, or Union 
Jack of Great Britain, she main- 
tained and increased her position, 
especially as a colonizing nation, 
for although she lost the United 
States in 1775, yet she greatly ex- 
tended her domain in this period, 
including, in rapid succession, India 
in 1757, Canada in 1759 and Aus- 
tralasia in 1770. 

Then in 1801 with the parlia- 


mentary union of Ireland with 
Great Britain the Irish national 
flag, the Cross of St. Patrick, 


(Fig. 5) was added, and we have 
had this three cross flag, or Union 
Jack, (Fig. 1) in use until the present 
day. 

The Cross of St. Patrick is a 
diagonal red cross on a white field. 
The legends of St. Patrick date 
back to A. D. 411, and while it 
appears to have been intimately 
associated with the history of Ire- 
land, yet it was not adopted as the 
Irish national flag until about the 
close of the 17th century. 

Of the comparatively modern 
history of Great Britain and Ireland 
and their Overseas Dominions which 
fly the Union Jack, no mention can 
be made in this short article, but 
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their people have marched side by 
side with their cousins under the 
Stars and Stripes in every effort 
for human liberty and progress. 
Their two flags have the same 
shape and the same colors, and are 
just as truly cousins as the different 
branches of the English speaking 
race. 

There has been some discussion 
in recent years with regard to adopt- 
ing a distinctive national flag for 
Canada, which arises from the very 
natural desire to have a national 
emblem which will distinguish Can- 
ada from other parts of the British 
Empire, and very frequently for 
this purpose Canadians have used 
in place of the Union Jack a flag 
which is authorized for use by the 
vessels of the Canadian Mercantile 
Marine, being a red flag with the 
Union Jack in the upper left quar- 
ter, and the shield from the Cana- 
dian Coat of Arms in the fly, or 
outer half. This red ensign with a 
plain field (Fig. 6) is used by vessels 
of the British Mercantile Marine, 
and the Canadian Mercantile 
Marine use the same ensign with 
the shield from our Canadian Coat 
of Arms in the fly (Fig. 7). 

Canada adopted a new Coat of 
Arms on November 21st, 1921. The 
use of flags bearing the old Coat of 
Arms was permitted up to March 
31st, 1924. The shield in the new 
Canadian Coat of Arms shows in 
the upper left corner the three lions 
of Normandy, which have always 
appeared in the English Royal 
Standard. In the upper right corner 
appears the lion of Scotland; in 
the middle left a harp for Ireland; 
in the middle right the Fleur de 
Lis, or Lillies of France; and in the 
triangular space at the bottom of the 
shield there are three maple leaves. 

You will see that in this shield the 
four great mother nations, English, 
Scotch, Irish and French have equal 
representation, and that generous 
space is also given to what is our 
best known Canadian emblem, the 
maple leaf, for Canada is truly in 
spirit and in reality The Land of 
the Maple Leaf, endeared by life 
long association of its native born 
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FIGURE § 
Cross of St Patrick 
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FIGURE 6 
Flag of British Mercantile Marine 
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FIGURE 7 
Flag of Canadian Mercantile Marine 
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Is America a Civilized Country? 


JHE story is told of a chorus 
girl who had just been 
married, and upon return- 
ing home found her hus- 
band reading the sporting page of 
the daily newspapers, exclaimed, 
“Good Heavens, I have married a 
bookworm!”’ The story is probably 
apocryphal, but it is sufficiently 
illustrative of indifference to cultu- 
ral pursuits to raise the question, 
“Is America a Civilized Country?” 
Mr. Ellis W. Meyers, executive 
secretary of the American Book- 
sellers Association informs us: ‘“The 
vast majority of the public does not 
buy books. In fact I think the vast 
majority doesn't read.’’ It has 
been estimated that there are pro- 
duced in this country annually 
100,000,000 books, or one book per 
capita produced and sold. At least 
5,000,000 motor cars are . 
sold in this country an- 
nually, with a value of 
not less than $400 per 
car, whereas the books 
might average two dol- 
lars a piece. If these 
figures have any validity 
it indicates that the 
American people spend 
one hundred times as 
much on motor cars as 
on books. Moreover, 
the cars purchased rep- 
resent only a fraction of 
the annual motor invest- 
ment. The total cost of 
cars, including tires, re- 
pairs and oil, is estimated at eight 
billions annually, or six times the 
cost of public education. 

Reading is only one index of 
civilization. Other factors must be 
taken into consideration. Only bya 
comparative study can the answer 
be made. Men who refer to the 
good old days might be reminded 
that Harvard College in 1723 pos- 
sessed no copy of Addison, Steele, 
Dryden, Pope or Swift, and had but 
recently acquired a Milton and a 
Shakespeare. Yet, today, Massa- 
chusetts, with an area, one tenth 
that of Minnesota, has thirty high 
grade colleges. Ten institutions of 
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the university grade are located 
within six miles of the State House 
in Boston. This educational prog- 
ress has been in a measure matched 
by the rest of the country. But the 
basic fact to keep in mind is that 
five centuries ago the United States 
was the home of a half million of red 
men in a barbaric 

stage of culture and 


todayitcontainsthe |, fe 
world’s largest effec- HAN, 


tive political and 
industrial unit. One 
sociologist has as- 
serted, ‘“We have 


America has 


not made America, 
made us,’ but we can retort that 
with the same resources the Indian 
had, the European peoples who 
settled in the United States have 
made of the continent something 


vastly different. They had inherit- 
ed a civilization and raised it, by 
1925, to new levels of efficiency. 
Those who pride themselves on 
knowledge of ‘“The Glory That Was 
Greece,’’ or ““The Glory That Was 
Rome,” are able to point out that 
the United States, including Can- 
ada, has produced no Socrates, no 
Sophocles, no Phidias, no Homer. 
Students of the civilizations of the 
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Far East point out that we have 
produced no Confucius, no Mo- 
hammed, no Buddha; that the print- 
ing press is of Chinese origin; that 
the Confucian text was printed 
several centuries before the Bible. 
Musicians note that we have pro- 
duced no Beethoven, no Mozart, no 

Hayden, no Wagner. Authori- 

ties in literature note the ab- 

sence of a Shakespeare, a 

Dante, a Milton, or a Goethe. 
“Everywhere,” says a critic, 

“in America today the creative 

spirit flags, in religion, in in- 

dustry, in science, in art, in per- 
sonal life. Very few of us, 
caught in the ugly machine of 
modern civilization, ever feel 
the thrill of creation, ‘the god- 
like joy of modifying the uni- 
: verse in some small way.’ 
Creation is either curbed 

* and crushed by the monot- 
ony of machine labor, as 
among the industrial class- 
es, or smothered, not dis- 
agreeably, by prosperity 
and full-feeding, as among 
the upper middle classes. 
Only a small group, the 
cultivated idealists, who 
have escaped the stereo- 
typed, mechanized life suc- 
ceed in satisfying the need 
which is deepest in man, 
the instinct to create.’ 

\ The chief topic of the 
smart set, the liberals and 
critics, in the past few 

months has been “Quantity Produc- 

tion in Ideas,” ‘Clinical Notes,” 

“Intelligence in Our Time,"’ ‘““New 

Fight for Old Liberties,” and criti- 

cism or satire of American life. It is 

an excellent sign. It indicates that 

America is beginning to study her- 

self. For unlike the condescending 

Tories of the pre-civil war days, like 

Carlyle and Freeman, and countless 

others, these critics are American 

born, or at least many of them are. 

Yet the vast majority of men, like 

the writer, still believe, in spite of 

shortcomings, that the United States 
is a civilized country. 
The Greeks, who set up a high 
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standard, higher than they achieved, 
cannot be understood without peel- 
ing off a great deal. To get back to 
them we would have to think of 
crossing rivers without bridges, of 
studying without books, of warming 
ourselves over a pot of ashes, of 
fastening our clothes or pieces of 
cloth, not with buttons but with 
sticks, of traveling by walking and 
of being happy without many things 
we now deem essential. Yet this 
civilization came to ruin. Its ethics 
were provincial and individualistic. 
In Rome, we are told, during the 
Ciceronian age that the majority of 
the Italian population could read 
and write. Cultured Romans could 
speak Greek more fluently and write 
it with greater accuracy than most 
Englishmen of the same class write 
or speak French. Professor C. A. 
Ellwood is authority for the state- 
ment that such was the degree of 
education that every Greek and 
Roman schoolboy could compute 
the square surface of a triangle. It 
was not until the nineteenth century 
that the knowledge and technical 
skill of the Greeks and Romans was 
equalled. Yet it is a perfectly trite 
statement that the Roman Govern- 
ment ended in shipwreck. As the 
Athenians put to death their best 
teacher, Socrates, so Roman con- 
spirators committed “the most 
senseless deed ever done” in the 
murder of Caesar. Students of 
crime will do well to recall Nero, 
Caligula and the Byzantine Em- 
perors. 

The “Parthenon,’”’ of Greece has 
no equal, but American energy has 
developed the ‘‘skyscraper,”’ as truly 
indigenous as the Greek temple. It 
is a mind lacking in imagination 
which cannot see creative effort in 
dragging coal and iron and sand, 
out of the banks and pits, wrenched 
and wrought, molten and cast, to be 
flung at last, a slender, glittering 
pinnacle of steel and glass, six 
hundred feet above the crowded 
city. Old world cities are building 
these structures, but they originated 
in America. In New York and Chi- 
cago, the ultimates in human gre- 
gariousness on this continent, new 
methods of housing predominate. 

In taking liberties with Nature 
the Panama Canal is a fine illustra- 
tion. For more than three centuries 
the Canal had been the subject of 
general international concern. 
France, in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, spent millions in 
a vain attempt to pierce the Isthmus 
but finally, a man, an American 


“~. . Went down to Panama, 
Where many a man had died, 
To slit the sliding mountains 
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And lift the eternal tide, 
A man stood up in Panama 
And the mountains stood aside.”’ 


The Greeks made a beginning in 
medical diagnosis, by asserting that 
every disease had a cause and they 
set up a high standard of profes- 
sional ethics in the Hippocratic 
Oath, but in medicine, sanitation, 
and in public health America has 
made genuine contributions. In 
dentistry she is supreme. Prohibi- 
tion indicates a standard of civic 
morality not elsewhere attained. 
Coeducation was begun during the 
World War in historic Oxford; it 
dates a century back in this country. 
Americans have been generous. Her 
educational institutions, resting on 
private endowment and public taxa- 
tion, bear eloquent evidence. Dur- 
ing the war the United States be- 
came the savior of nations in need. 

In the cause of international peace 
her achievements are not likely to 
be forgotten. With Great Britain 
she has had a century of successful 
diplomacy. In 1817, the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement was signed which 
limited armament on the Canadian 
boundary to vessels of police patrol. 
Thus early there was written in 
American history the policy of dis- 
armament. Lloyd George said that 
no nation deliberately plotted war, 
but that they staggered into it, and 
when once the spark was lighted the 
conflagration was uncontrollable. 
Winston Churchill, in ‘“The World 
Crisis,’ says, ‘““The world on the 
verge of its catastrophe was very 
brilliant. Nations and empires rose 
majestically on every side, lapped in 
the accumulated treasures of the 
long peace. All were fitted and 
fastened—it seemed securely—into 
an immense cantilever. The two 
mighty European systems faced 
each other, glittering and clanking 
in their panoply, but with a tranquil 
gaze. The old world in its sun- 
set was fair to see.”” No wonder the 
nations are trying to reach a new 
basis of accord and are finding the 
solution along the lines laid down 
by the United States a hundred 
years ago. 

Rapidity of material achievement 
characterizes America. Persons 
whose recollections go back as far 
only to the Spanish-American War 
have some idea of this rapidity. In 
that short space communication has 
been changed through the auto- 
mobile, wireless and radio. Some 
institutions have gone out of ex- 
istence. When the Maine went 
down, the junior high school had not 
been mentioned. If we go into a 
library and run through the volumes 
we feel that everything has changed 
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and we try to think of some institu- 
tion which has not changed. We 
are in the process of an economic 
revolution which is making a capi- 
talist out of the working man. To 
some this high average of comfort 
avails nothing besides iiterary and 
artistic achievement, but America 
has set a new standard of comfort 
and has produced a new civilization. 
The time may come when Ameri- 
cans will produce an _ intellectual 
culture equal, or superior to any 
people at any time. John Adams 
wrote his wife that he had to study 
war and politics in order that his 
descendants might study architec- 
ture and music. 

In the field of government, the 
United States has made contribu- 
tions. The Founding Fathers 
doubted whether democracy could 
be extended over a wide area. But 
by devices of representation, Ameri- 
can statesmen have been able to 
extend democratic principles over 
three million square miles, and to 
exert an influence over a wider area. 
Graft and extravagance have been 
frequently charged against it, but 
anyone who has a rudimentary 
knowledge of Roman history knows 
something of the rapacity of Roman 
tax-gatherers. As to imperialism 
and its defects Cicero described in 
moving language the misery of the 
subject peoples and their hatred of 
Rome—‘‘Every province is in sor- 
row; every free community has its 
grievance; every realm protests 
against our cupidity and our mis- 
deeds; this side of the Ocean now 
there is no spot so remote or so se- 
cluded that in this epoch the lust 
and iniquity of our countrymen has 
not found it out.” This was eased 
up during the Pax Romana, but 
only again to fall into chaos—finis 
rerum. 

Oswald Spengler, the leading Ger- 
man writer of the post-war period, 
has pronounced the doom of western 
civilization, Untergang Des Abend- 
landes. It is possible that serious 
setbacks may result, but no com- 
plete return need be feared, for it 
would take centuries to break down 
all the civilizing tendencies in west- 
ern life. What we need, says the 
past president of the American 
Sociological Society, to be saved 
from self-destruction “is to be 
awakened to a realization of the 
fact that there is a greater advant- 
age for races, nations, and classes, 
to live together harmoniously in 
relations of peace and mutual co- 
operation than to live in strife, en- 
deavoring to exploit and despoil 
one another.”’ If so, then KIwants 
ideals are vindicated at the bar of 
history. 








Unified Plans Insure Progress 


Keynote Address before the International Council 


UR International Constitution 
QO provides for what we term the 

International Council. This 
Council is composed of the Inter- 
national Officers, the Past Inter- 
national Presidents, at the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Council, the 
Governors-Elect, and at the June 
meeting the Governors, with the 
Chairmen of the International stand- 
ing committees present by invita- 
tion. These councils are among the 
most important gatherings of our 
International organization. 

KIWANIS is a matter of evolution. 
If my administration—I am sure 
Past President Victor M. Johnson 
will pardon me for saying this—if 
my administration does not improve 
over his I shall consider it a failure, 
and if the man who succeeds me as 
President does not improve his ad- 
ministration over mine I shall con- 
sider him as a failure. In other words 
each year should be an improvement 
over that which is past. KIWANIS is 
progressing constantly. It must 
become better, not in principle, 
because our principles are always of 
the highest type, but in fulfilling its 
great principles and its great pur- 
poses. 

Among the work which is im- 
portant is that devolving upon the 
several committees. The Chairmen 
of the International Standing Com- 
mittees are present. Their reports 
will be heard during this session. 
We trust that all will give careful 
and constant attention to what is 
said, and then carry back to their 
districts and their clubs the results 
of our deliberations. 

At a meeting of the International 
Trustees held on August 1, I ap- 
pointed a committee consisting 
of Dr. Burton D. Myers, William 
C. Green and Lewis Mitchell, chair- 
man, to prepare an agenda for this 
conference. The results of their 
deliberations are embodied in the 
program presented. The commit- 
tee has labored diligently and well. 
The topics to be discussed are 
numbered among the essential prob- 
lems of efficient administration. 
If we listen attentively, consider 
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calmly, and discuss intelligently, a 
common purpose will be evolved 
which will act as a golden clasp 
binding together the volume of our 
work. 

At the International Council meet- 
ing, are represented the various 
thought-currents of our twenty-nine 
districts scattered throughout the 
United States and the Dominion of 
Canada, and only through unifica- 
tion will our efforts attain the 
summit of their usefulness. Disaster 
and disappointment for all would 
await upon districts working at 
cross purposes. Only through com- 
mon purposes and unified plans will 
we be able to achieve in large 
measure. This Council has for part 
of its purpose the unification of those 
plans, the dissemination of informa- 
tion, and all of us throughout the 
United States and Canada working 
as a single unit. 

Briefly, that very inadequately 
and incompletely outlines our Coun- 
cil purposes. You are confronted 
by three days of strenuous labors. 
Having been a member of every 
International Council since the or- 
ganization was formed, I am not 
unmindful of the tedium of close 
confinement; but everything pos- 
sible will be done for your comfort 
and convenience and the tedium 
of toil relieved at intervals by sing- 
ing and relaxation. The importance 
of the problems presented will 
appeal to your interest and the 
caliber and character of those in 
attendance gives ample assurance 
of fidelity to duty. 

Here are assembled the executives 
of important business concerns and 
the leaders in various professions. 
Here are congregated those who 
represent an aristocracy of culture 
and character, and if we fail to add 
our force to the efforts to meta- 
morphose an age of high-living and 
low-thinking into an era of plain- 
living and high-thinking, we shall 
have failed, at least partly, in our 
mission. Too many people today 
speak triflingly of serious things and 
seriously of trifling things; too many 
people today live too long in the 
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dining-room and not long enough in 
the library; too many people today 
wear jewels on their clothes and have 
no gems in their brains; too many 
people today are dancing the Charles- 
ton rather than the minuet. The 
dictates of reason demand a return 
to fundamentals. 

Although future historians will 
review this century as one of the 
most striking and outstanding in 
human achievement, it will be by 
reason of the attainment and utiliza- 
tion of material resources rather than 
the cultivation and harvesting of spir- 
itual welfare. Far-reaching, world-em- 
bracing enterprises have congregat- 
ed individual fortunes. Gold has been 
worshipped rather than God. Lead- 
ers and followers alike have magnified 
the head and minimized the heart. 
KIWANIS is magnifying the heart as 
well as the head. It is urging the 
practice of the Golden Rule in all 
the affairs and relations of life and 
seeking to have the human in this 
divinity appeal to the divine in 
humanity, to have the wealth of 
power supplant the power of wealth. 
Too many people today prate, yea, 
even babble about the romance of 
commerce and the poetry of science, 
while their hearts are romantically 
dead and their souls poetically 
starved. This is, indeed, a _ pe- 
culiarly perplexing period, and it 
becomes our urgent duty as members 
of this wonderful organization with 
all of its possibilities and opportuni- 
ties to translate those possibilities 
and opportunities into realities, to 
metamorphose our hopes into facts. 
Our obligations are all on a par 
with our possibilities. 

At a time when across the stage 
of human activities stalk bolshev- 
ism with brazen boldness and self- 
seeking purpose, and radicalism 
with illogical ideas and disrupting 
influence and sovietism with errone- 
ous reasoning and menacing mien, 
our task seems almost as impossible 
of accomplishment as would that be 
of stopping the stars in their courses, 
of halting the restless waves of 
yonder lake, of quenching the love 
of a mother for her babe, of equaling 
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the daintiness of the daisy or the 
loveliness of the lily. However, the 
greatest friend of truth is Time, and 
virtue always has and always will 
conquer. Error may endure for a 
time, but ultimately truth assails 
and prevails. Times innumerable in 
the eventful history of a restless 
world, truth has seemed all but 
doomed, but it has always with- 
stood the onslaughts of the vicious, 
and will ever remain invincible, im- 
mortal, immutable. All who have 
attempted to injure truth have, in 
turn, been grievously injured. Every 
attack upon truth, every assault 
upon virtue, every attempt to sub- 
jugate the eternal verities, has in 
the end recoiled upon those who 
failed to profit by the lessons of 
history and the irrefragable laws of 
justice. 

It is not strange that truth and 
honor and virtue and liberty are not 
universal when we stop to consider 
the procrastinations in man’s pro- 
gression. Ages were required to 
evolve the reaper and self-binder 
from the crudestone blade. Centuries 
elapsed before the ocean greyhound 
took the place of the dug-out canoe. 
Aeons passed before the observatory 
supplanted the sun dial. Generation 
succeeded generation before the 
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sewing machine abolished the sharp 
thorn of ancient use. Years upon 
years passed before the arc lamp 
took the place of the tallow candle. 

The strong and sturdy in nature is 
not the development of a day, or a 
week, or a year. That which is big 
and strong and sturdy requires time. 
The frail mushroom springs up over 
night, not so with the mighty oak or 
wide spreading maple. Nature has 
patience because time and space are 
hers. Let us, too, have patience, 
because time and opportunity are 
ours. 

So we are assembled for the pur- 
pose of promoting and prospering 
the precepts and principles of KI- 
WANIS to the end that it may de- 
velop in power for exercising its 
wholesome influences for the better- 
ment of our mental and moral and 
civic and social conditions. With 
that thought in mind, you are asked 
to give respectful attention to the 
presentation of the several questions 
involved in our program, to add to 
their consideration the constructive 
ideas from your own experiences 
and then carry back to your several 
districts and clubs the results of our 
deliberations. 

Although KIwanlIs is constantly a 
school of instruction, it provides 
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three distinct and outstanding oc- 
casions in this respect—the district 
convention, the International con- 
vention, and the International Coun- 
cil. Just as education must be the 
foundation-for our success in a busi- 
ness or a professional career, just so 
a proper and complete knowledge of 
KIWANIS must be the foundation for 
the welfare and proper progression 
of our organization purposes. With- 
out a knowledge of our business or 
profession we would be subject to an 
endless succession of misfortunes. 
Without a proper knowledge of 
KIWANIS, especially on the part of 
its officers, the organization would 
soon be wrecked upon the rocks of 
ignorance and misguidance. Such 
gatherings as this, therefore, with 
its wealth of opportunities for ex- 
change of thought and information 
make a mighty strong attack upon 
our attention and interest. The 
results of this meeting will increase 
our knowledge so that we may 
function more effectively, that it will 
enlarge our énthusiasm for this 
wonderful organization, and incite 
an individual devotion to the prin- 
ciples and purposes of KIWANIS to 
the end that it may grow bigger, 
better and stronger in fulfilling its 
mission. 
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Q Dear Has Gone 


Time gently, softly drifting free, 

A year has gone, gone part of thee. 
Where go the days and nights, 
Where go Life’s shadows and high lights? 
Lost in a vast eternity? 

Ah no, my friend, that cannot be, 
For every kindly thought and deed. 
Drifts gently to a heart in need. 


A Spirit broken with despair, 

4 Perhaps your Spirit entered there. 
wy A hurt and weary little heart, 
Perhaps of it you are a part. 
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Youth inspired with noble thought, 
Perhaps ideal in Youth you wrought. 
A wife and mother smiling through, 
Perhaps, my friend, because of you. 


So,—gently, softly drifting free, a 
Dawns clean New Year, a gift to thee. 
That you may live in many hearts, 

That you my play Life’s sweetest parts. 
That you may cheer, that you may rest, 
That you may give that which is best. 
That others may come smiling through. 
Some day to gently welcome you. 


Grady— Duluth 
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Kiwanis Leadership 


Address before the International Council 


ROM the time of Moses to the 

present day the world has called 

for leaders. Geology, economics 
and mechanics are humanities, when 
studied with reference to the succes- 
sive achievements of the leaders to 
which those sciences owe their being. 
Without this association, literature 
remains grammar, art a catalogue, 
history a list of dates, and natural 
science a sheet of formulas and 
weights and measures. 

Yet leadership has never been 
made a science. It belongs neither 
to science, art or philosophy, It is 
peculiar to no nation or people. Old 
and young, rich and poor, educated 
and ignorant, alike, are in search of 
leaders who may achieve that to 
which they themselves aspire. 

When we, as children played ‘‘fol- 
low the leader,’’ we expressed a 
human instinct or inclination to have 
some one worthy of the position, set 
tasks which would test the ability of 
the best of his followers. 

The sulking one, who held back 
because he had no reason for follow- 
ing the leader, lost all the fun when 
the gang started, the desire to follow 
was almost irresistible. Even the 
little stubborn one who became dis- 
gruntled soon learned that isolation 
is more galling than the compulsion 
to follow. 

The leader was a new and spon- 
taneous source of suggestion for ac- 
tion, of command and of judgment. 
In our boyhood days the one who 
was more impudent, more droll, 
quicker with his tongue, bigger in 
stature or more violent than the rest, 
began without plan or selection to 
give direction. 

In our mature years however, our 
needs suggest a leader who is kindly, 
cheerful, refined and unselfish and 
while we are inclined to give fair 
consideration to the volunteer candi- 
date we prefer the one who is drafted 
in response to the voice of the major- 
ity. Theselection of a leader grows 
in importance with the age, purpose 
and experience of the followers. 

Everyone finds it easier to laugh 
than not to do so, when someone 
else is laughing loudly. The char- 
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acter of the leader for such purpose 
is of no importance. We laugh and 
are really amused although we know 
not why and may be amused only at 
the foolish man laughing at nothing. 
But if our purpose is that of real 
achievement, the leader must be one 
tempered to the highest service. Not 
one who comes from the clouds but 
one who comes from the crowds 
through the paths of experience. 

The true leader need not seek his 
place in life, for his place is ever 
seeking him. Even though he may 
be without a throne the real leader 
becomes regal in his own intrinsic 
character. 

KIWANIS attracts outstanding men 
and develops leadership through its 
visualization of the devotion of serv- 
ice and the inspiration of sacrifice. 


“So long as men be on earth 
There will be tasks for them to 
do, 
Some way for them to show their 
worth; 
Each day shall bring its prob- 
lems new. 
All men shall dream of mightier 
deeds 
Than ever have been done be- 
fore; 


There always shall be needs 
For men to work and struggle 
for.’’—Guest. 


It is not enough to be put in posi- 
tion of leadership, we must know 
whither we lead. 

Responsibility walks hand in hand 
with capacity and success. No man 
can accept a position of leadership 
without accepting responsibility for 
the results of his leadership. 

More men fail by reason of under- 
estimation of their power, than by 
reason of over-valuation. Asa rule, 
people of conscience do not take 
themselves at an adequate valua- 
tion; they do not believe enough in 
themselves. Putting the highest 
possible price on one’s self does not 
mean that he considers himself at 
the moment, worth the price, but it 
does mean that he intends to make 
that price represent his actual value 
to the world. 
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James Martineaux has said: ‘‘We 
do nothing well till we learn our 
worth, and nothing best until we 
forget it.”’ 

Lord Kitchener is reported to have 
ordered an officer to do a difficult 
task during the World War. The 
officer argued that the achievement 
was impossible. Kitchener listened 
patiently then said, ‘‘You have given 
me unanswerable reasons for not do- 
ing this thing. Now go and do it.”’ 
Human inertia is the cause of under- 
valuing our ability. We get accus- 
tomed to a certain rate of action and 
it is hard to change our effort. 
Events awaken thought and action. 
Grant did not show exceptional mili- 
tary knowledge as a student at West 
Point, but war revealed his latent 
power. There is a vast difference 
between driving and leading—any- 
one with authority can drive, for 
driving requires no ability but lead- 
ing calls for genius to stimulate and 
influence. 

Chester S. Lord in describing 
the journalistic leadership of Charles 
A. Dana wrote: ‘One reason for his 
success may be found in his fine 
leadership. He inspired the confi- 
dence of his helpers by his surpassing 
knowledge of the business. He en- 
couraged them by his recognition 
and appreciation of superior work 
and his absolute justice toward 
them.”’ 

That leadership is an inborn gift, 
a present from our Maker, is a wide- 
spread and common view especially 
pleasing to the discontented. 

“How do they reach the glorious 

heights? 

How do they win 

great fights? 

Achieved through their pluck, 

and not by luck!” 

A survey of history shows that the 
world’s leaders have prepared them- 
selves before emergencies required 
decisions and action. 

Successful leadership is evidenced 
by cooperation with one’s associates 
and the inspiration and appreciation 
of one’s subordinates. 

To secure the initiative of those 
with whom one works; to draw out 
the best that is in them; to create in 
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their minds the knowledge that intel- 
ligence will be appreciated and that 
they are co-workers with those lead- 
ing them, indicate successful leader- 
ship. 

In selecting proper leaders we are 
not only building our organization 
and developing future leadership but 
we are challenging a standard for 
ourselves which has its echo in the 
public evaluation of Kiwanis. The 
superficial expression is frequently 
heard in KIwANIs as in other or- 
ganizations, that our greatest need 
is ‘big men”’ in positions of leader- 
ship. Whenever that thought is 
expressed I crave the privilege of 
asking the speaker what, in his 
opinion, constitutes a “big man.”’ 
If the leaders of history had been 
selected, only when they had 
achieved greatness, the world would 
be centuries behind its present de- 
velopment. 

When God wants a great man for 
a hero’s task, he seldom goes into 
the palaces and high places. For 
such work he demands strong men. 
When he wanted a leader to bring 
three million slaves out of bondage 
and unite a nation he went to a log 
cabin and found Abraham Lincoln. 

What Krwanls needs is not lead- 
ers whom others have stamped as 
worthy, but men whose service in 
KIWANIS is the test of their merit. 
Under such test, as the leader ad- 
vances, he brings to the higher task 
an increased conception of his duties. 
Such leaders should have four out- 
standing qualities: Open Minded- 
ness, Analytical Judgment, Vision 
and Courage. 

Let us fora moment consider these 
qualifications. 


Open Mindedness 


Efficient procedure can be obtain- 
ed only by skillful planning. We 
must carefully plan our work and 
systematically work our plan. Suc- 
cess is not a matter of chance—it is 
dependent upon experienced direc- 
tion. Through open mindedness as- 
sistance in directing can be secured. 

When some men listen to a new 
proposition they are not thinking, 
they are merely readjusting their 
prejudices; they lack that open 
mindedness which is essential in 
leadership. In Kiwanis the man 
who knows it all and who can, with 
localized knowledge, sweep aside the 
experience and wisdom of the Inter- 
national leaders of years, is doomed 
to see his administration a memory 
only in the minds of his limited ad- 
mirers. The real leader is ever open 
minded to the suggestion and experi- 
ence of others and is constantly 
searching for and inventing methods 
of advancements. 
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It has been said that society walks 
on twolegs, imitation and invention, 
and that most people are followers. 
A very few blaze new trails. These 
are the thinkers, the inventors of 
ideas. However, new heights can be 
reached only by those who climb 
with both legs, for invention comes 
through the knowledge and experi- 
ence of the past. The open mind 
becomes the clearing house of experi- 
ence and establishes a foundation of 
strength. 


Analytical Judgment 


Naturally analytical judgment fol- 
lows open mindedness. The destiny 
of nations has been shaped by the 
judgment of the world leaders. 
Leadership is so dependent upon 
analytical judgment that the state- 
ment becomes axiomatic. Superfi- 
cial judgment is the Lorelei of 
leadership. Upon this dangerous 
rock many ships of leaders have 
been wrecked. Men of ability have 
accepted statements as fact and cir- 
cumistances as evidence. Sound 
judgment is dependent upon an in- 
telligent examination and weighing 
of facts. 

Ideas and propositions come to 
the leader in a continuous stream 
and must be received with an open 
mind but can be assimilated only 
with analytical judgment. In select- 
ing co-workers or committeemen 
as well as in ascertaining propriety 
and justice, the judgment of a 
KIwANIs leader is severely tested. 
Community and business leaders 
such as compose the membership of 
KIWANIS, do not care for excuses, 
they are expecting action and their 
selection of leaders is dependent 
upon results. 

Vision 

‘‘Where there is no vision, the 
people perish.” 

One man fails and another suc- 
ceeds in the same line of business 
enterprise, under apparently equal 
advantages. One farmer is success- 
ful and another is always lagging, 
although each has a good farm and 
equal financial beginning. One home 
is happy, peaceful and pleasant, 
another is the opposite, yet both are 
equal in their material environment. 

It is often said, ‘‘Where there is a 
will there is a way.’’ Many have 
the will but do not know the way. 
Shall we not say where there is a 
vision and a will there is a way to 
fulfill. A leader should have a 
vision for the lowly duty as well as 
the exalted one. 

After the retirement of President 
John Quincy Adams to his home in 
Quincy, Massachusetts, he attended 
the next town meeting and when 
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nominations were called for in the 
selection of a hog reeve, a wag, by 
way of a joke, nominated John 
Quincy Adams. The nomination 
was seconded and the ex-President 
arose and said, ‘‘My fellow towns- 
men from the beginning of my pub- 
lic life it has been one of my cherish- 
ed principles to serve my fellow 
citizens in any capacity to which 
they may elect me. If elected to 
this office, I will serve to the best of 
my ability.’”” He was elected and 
thereafter he faithfully impounded 
all stray swine, sheep, cattle and 
horses. Encouraged by this speech 
of the ex-President of the United 
States, the voters of his district next 
elected him as their representative 
in Congress and for seventeen years 
or until his death, John Quincy 
Adams served his nation in this 
capacity. It was the vision of a 
real leader which enabled him to 
visualize the service of an ex-presi- 
dent in a lowly office. 

The greatest leader of all ages 
cautioned his followers that ‘‘who- 
soever would be first among you shall 
be servant of all.” 

Upon this foundation Kiwanis 
leaders can build a structure worthy 
of every sacrifice. To the man of 
vision, his opportunity for service is 
his privilege as well as his duty. In 
the poerness of your club or district 
lies the richness of your opportunity. 

Wherever you labor—there is a 
sacred spot. Your vision will enable 
you to lead in ideals, policies and 
service. The man who waits for 
others to direct the way lacks the 
vision which assures success in lead- 
dership. 


“Did you ever sit down and talk 
with men 
In a serious sort of a way, 
On their views of life and ponder 
then 
On all that they have to say? 
If not, you should, in some quiet 
hour; 
It’s a glorious thing to do: 
For you'll find that back of the 
pomp and power 
Most men have a goal in view. 


“I’ve talked with men and I think 
I know 
What’s under their skin. 
I’ve seen their eyes grow bright and 
glow 
With the fire that burns within, 
And back of the gold and back of 
the fame 
And back of the selfish strife, 
In most men’s breasts you'll find 
the flame 
Of the nobler things of life.’’ 
—Guest 
(Continued on page 54) 








The International Council Meets 


This Address Summarized all Addresses and Committee Reports Which Filled the 


HERE is none of us who 

has not at some time asked 

of another the question ‘What 
is Kiwants?”’ Others have asked 
us the question, and most of us, 
even after long service, find our- 
selves once in a while wondering 
if we can really answer the question 
in a satisfying manner. 

The question can be answered 
but it cannot be answered in a 
sentence no matter how carefully 
prepared, and it cannot be an- 
swered by telling what KIWANIS 
was ten or five or even two years 
ago, because KIWANIS is not an 
inanimate thing created by one 
man or a group of men and given 
to us in perfect form. It is a living, 
growing, vital thing—a perfect illus- 
tration of the workings of a true 
process of evolution. 

Each group of men who are 
making work of KIWANIS their 
great work for the coming year, 
aids in the forward movement of 
this process of evolution. 

But we cannot go out and do 
our work in Kiwanis, nor help 
in this process of evolution unless 
we understand as well as we can 
what KIWANis is today. And so 
we come to this Council and work 
together to paint a picture of 
Kiwanis which when finished may 
be reproduced and copies taken 
by us to be shown to those in 
Krwanis who do not have our 
opportunities, 

Perhaps the summarizing of this 
International Council meeting can 
be done best by using for some 
phases at least the illustration of 
a painting—a picture in the making 
of which each man on the program 
has taken some part—a painting 
which is a fair picture of KIWANIS 
today. My job is to exhibit this 
finished picture in a very brief and 
sketchy manner. It should be 
realized that in attempting to sum- 
marize the work of two days and 
a half, I can only touch on the 
high-lights of each man’s work. 
Neither will I take the time to 
pay any compliments. Every man 
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did his work well. He should have. 

Very appropriately the Council 
opened with the key-note address 
of our International President and 
he gave us the background of the 
picture. You may draw all sorts 
of objects on a white canvas but 
without a background you will 
never produce a picture, and in 
KIWANIS if we think only of the 
mechanical things and the practical 
things we will never have a «on- 
ception of KIWANIS. 

The International President em- 
phasized what we ordinarily term 
the spiritual side of KrwAanlts, bring- 
ing before us that background of 
idealism, of high aims, of the 
intangible things which make KI- 
WANIS the wonderful organization 
it is. He expressed a dominant 
thought of the great leaders of 
KIWANIS when he said, ‘‘While in 
the business life of today leaders 
and followers alike are magnifying 
the head and minimizing the heart, 
KIWANIS is magnifying the heart 
as well as the head. It is urging 
the practice of the Golden Rule in 
all affairs and relations of life.”’ 

He stressed the fact that KIWANIS 
is a matter of evolution and that 
it must become better not in its 
principles, because our principles 
are always of the highest type, 
but in fulfilling its principles and 
its great purposes. 

Pointing out the necessity of 
such organizations as ours in this 
day of mad rushing after material- 
istic things, he expressed in a few 
words one of the greatest criticisms 
of life today when he said there is 
too much Charleston and too little 
minuet. 

It would be unwise for me to 
attempt to re-state what President 
Moss said in his masterly address 
because few men in KIWANIS or 
elsewhere have the ability which is 
his to so express his thoughts as 
to bring to his hearers a real con- 
ception of the non-materialistic in 
Kiwanis. At the conclusion of his 
address the background of the 
picture was painted and we entered 
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upon the work of the Council with 
a real inspiration. 

The International President was 
followed by Lewis Mitchell, Chair- 
man of the Council Program Com- 
mittee, to whom credit is due for 
the constructive outline of work 
we were given here. He outlined 
briefly the work to be done in the 
Council, and stated very succinctly 
its purpose when he said that that 
purpose was to discuss ways and 
means of making practical the 
ideals of Kiwanis. He expressed 
the feeling, not only of the mem- 
bers of the program committee, 
but every member of the Inter- 
national Board when he concluded 
with the statement that if any 
man leaves the Council with any 
problem upon which he has not 
received some light, we will feel 
that the conference has not been 
a complete success. 

In the building of our picture, 
keeping in mind that we must have 
both a background and details, 
it was most fitting that the next 
subject for discussion should again 
touch upon the background and 
link the background with the de- 
tails. Most happily we were privi- 
leged to listen to an address by 
Past International President George 
H. Ross upon ‘The Ideals and 
Objects of Krwanis.’”’ He sum- 
marized the situation in a word 
when he said ‘The dual title, 
Ideals and Objects of Kiwanis, 
immediately suggests that in a 
successful service club, the real 
must rest upon the ideal.” He 
very wisely emphasized the thought 
that if KIwANis is to develop 
policies, the carrying out of which 
will be of aid and benefit to present 
the present generations, these poli- 
cies must be based on fundamentals 
that cannot change or shift; that 
the leaders of KIWANIS must learn 
to distinguish between what are 
essentials and what are non-essen- 
tials, and that having learned to so 
distinguish and having settled upon 
the fundamentals, the leaders, past, 
present, and future, should be 
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united in securing to the organiza- 
tion unbroken continuity of policies. 
Linking the background and the 
details of the picture he pointed 
out the necessity of work as well as 
ideals and the importance of choos- 
ing a work worthwhile, and under- 
taking works that build for the 
better things. In closing he sounded 
the call which should appeal to 
all of us—the call which if answered 
will make for a greater KIWANIS 
—a call for ‘service inspired by 
vision. 


ITH the inspiration we had re- 

ceived from the wonderful ad- 
dresses of President Moss and Past 
President Ross we were in a proper 
frame of mind to listen with the 
deepest interest to a discussion 
of the practical things which must 
be considered if we are to accom- 
plish an effective service by which 
our ideals may be translated into 
practical accomplishments. In dis- 
cussing the functions and _inter- 
relations of the International, dis- 
trict and club units, Thomas Babb 
had no small task, and it is an 
utter impossibility to cover in a 
sentence or two the extent of his 
very carefully prepared address. 
It was his strong suggestion that 
a district governor could most 
readily perceive the inter-relation 
of the various units if he would 
from a district standpoint look to 
International on the one hand, and 
the local clubs on the other, and 
with such a point of view he should 
have no difficulty in appreciating 
his functions as a district governor. 
He emphasized the necessity of 
realizing that all the activities of a 
district governor are related in 
some way to those of other units 
in Kiwanis. As an example of 
the intimate connection of the three 
units he called attention to the 
committee organization. Each call 
attention to Mr. Babb’s statement 
that district work is that of aiding 
as contrasted with creating—the 
International and club units 
being creating bodies, and that 
club which does not correlate itself 
with district and International is 
self-centered and selfish. 


Each committee is one of a 
triumvirate—the International, the 
district and the club. The 
same inter-relation is seen in the 
matter of meetings such as district 
conventions, district trustees’ meet- 
ings, at which the district officers 
have charge. The representatives 
of the clubs constitute the 
meeting body, while the Inter- 
national organization gives super- 
vision and advice. 
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ONTINUING the discussion of 

practical things, O.Samuel Cum- 
mings spoke of matters that are of 
the most vital interest to the newly 
elected governors—the organization 
and the administration of the dis- 
trict. He called attention first 
to the functions of KrwANnIs organ- 
izations as being legislative, edu- 
cational and promotional, and that 
the functions of the district are 
educational and promotional only, 
not being the intention in the organ- 
ization of Kiwanis that the district 
shall be a legislative unit. He 
then discussed the three elements 
entering into the organization of 
KIWANIS—principles, policies and 
programs. The principles he stated 
had been discussed by Mr. Ross; 
policies are the interpretation of 
the objects and principles of the 
organization by the particular group 
of men in administrative charge 
during a given year; the policies 
of International for the present year 
being the reflection of the opinion 
of the trustees as to how the objec- 
tives of Krwants should be applied 
during their administration. 

Coming down to district organ- 
ization and enumerating the policies 
of the governor, he gave them as 
follows: 

First, a policy as to committees— 
that the governor must know what 
he wants his committees to do if 
he expects them to do anything. 

Second, a policy in regard to the 
mid-year conference—that he must 
have a definite idea of what he 
wants to accomplish at the mid- 
year conference because the mid- 
year conference can be of as great 
value in the district as is the Council 
in International, if the governor 
has a definite idea as to what he 
wishes to accomplish. 

Third, a policy as to district 
conventions. 

Fourth, a policy as to club visita- 
tions. 

Fifth, a policy as to finance. 
In connection with the matter of 
finance he warned against the dan- 
ger of too great financial demands 
being made. 

Sixth, a policy in 
extension. 

Speaking then of the program 
of the year he called attention to 
the necessity of making a program 
so that the policies for the year 
might be carried out, and hitching 
the program to the duties of the 
district governor he emphasized, 
as the duties of the governor; the 
duty to radiate the spirit of K1- 
WANIS; to seek the cooperation 
of his associates; to select the 
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proper committeemen; to assist 
in the establishment of the policies 
of the district for the year; to 
divide the responsibility of the 
district organization and leadership 
in such a way that every member 
of his cabinet has some specific 
duty to perform; and finally to 
direct the activity of the organ- 
ization—not just to set up an 
objective for each committee but to 
direct all the activities himself and 
see that something is accomplished. 
Summing up he emphasized the 
fact that the essential things in 
KIWANIS are carried out through 
committee work, and that around 
the ideas of know, live and act 


KIWANIS, revolve all committee 
activities. Certain committees 
teaching the members to know 


KIWANIS, others urging them to 
act KIwanlIs, and still others urging 
them to live KIrwanlts. 


T was very proper that the dis- 

cussion of district committees 
should be left to Immediate Past 
President Johnson whose admin- 
istration was so distinguished by 
effective committee organization and 
functioning. Much as I dislike 
to abbreviate a report of this most 
valuable contribution to the Council 
program, I can only give a sentence 
or two. I think he stated the 
situation in a nut shell when he 
said, ‘‘Committees in any division 
of Krwants work are the workshops, 
and success or failure can be traced 
to active or inactive committees, 
and the same principles apply 
to all committees whether local, 
district or International.’’ He urged 
the study of the 1925 committees; 
the determination of what com- 
mittees were necessary for the 
coming year, great care in the choice 
of a chairman of each committee, 
full consultation with the com- 
mittee chairmen and complete in- 
structions; committee meetings prior 
to the trustees’ meeting, placing 
responsibility on the committees 
and seeing that they do the work 
assigned to them, and in seeing 
that they require committee reports. 

He then called attention to the 
distinction between the work of 
International and district com- 
mittees, the work of the Inter- 
national committee being largely 
creative while that of the district 
committee is almost entirely admin- 
istrative. He outlined the necessity 
of the district committees studying 
the work of the International com- 
mittees and seeing to it that the 
club committees function and 
understand the work they are in- 
tended to do. He also suggested 
the experiment of zoning com- 
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mittee work. Finally he emphasized 
the importance of harmony between 
the district governor and district 
committees. If every district gov- 
ernor follows these suggestions with 
reference to committee work KI- 
WANIS will make great strides dur- 
ing the coming year. 


NONTINUING the discussion 

A of the practical things, which 
district governors are vitally inter- 
ested in, International Trustee Ray- 
mond Crossman discussed the mat- 
ter of planning the first trustees’ 
conference. His paper went so much 
into detail that it cannot be sum- 
marized. Any governor who uses 
that outline as an outline for his first 
trustees’ conference cannot fail to 
successfully accomplish the purposes 
intended to be accomplished by 
these conferences. Mr. Crossman 
has been a district governor and has 
given this matter the most careful 
attention and his paper was a real 
contribution. 

It is needless for me to say 
anything to those who have been 
so fortunate to have Trustee George 
Snell assigned to their district con- 
ventions, as to his ability to give 
sound, practical advice as to the 
conduct of such conventions. His 
was a very forceful talk. He 
expressed the situation exactly when 
he said the district convention is 
the most fertile field now available 
for the sowing of the proper seeds of 
KIWANIS generally. It is there that 
the largest number should obtain 
their greater vision of KIWANIs. 

These points were emphasized by 
lrustee Snell in regard to district 
conventions: 

First—That the program should 
be under the charge of the dis- 
trict organization—that great care 
should be used in arranging it, 
that it should be interesting and 
should be so arranged that the 
largest possible attendance in the 
convention hall will be secured. 
He called attention to the fact 
that such programs should be given 
sufficient time for discussion of 
club problems and accomplishments. 

Second—The matter of group 
luncheons is an agency in effecting 
the purposes of the convention. 

Third—Finance, the necessity of 
a careful budget and of supervision 
by the district officials of expendi- 
tures to prevent host clubs running 
wild. He also called attention to 
the methods of financing both by 
per capita tax and _ registration 
fees. The important thing is that 
the finances shall be absolutely 
supervised and controlled by the 
district organization. 

Fourth—The matter of securing 
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attendance at the sessions of the 
convention is important because the 
purposes of the convention cannot 
be accomplished unless the mem- 
bers are on hand. 

Fifth—In the matter of entertain- 
ment he emphasized that this should 
also be under the control of the 
district organization. 

Immediate Past President John- 
son spoke of the work of the com- 
mittees of International being to a 
large extent creative, in that those 
committees take the policies and 
objectives of K1rwanis International 
and lay out programs by which 
those policies and objectives may 
be translated into action. Of neces- 
sity in dealing with these reports 
which when compiled and sent to 
you will afford you a real text book 
for your district committee work, I 
can only touch upon a point or two 
in each report which appealed to 
me as being rather outstanding. 


NE of our most recent objectives 
is that of promoting better rela- 
tions between the city men and the 
farmers. It is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss the importance of this objec- 
tive because we know it is all im- 
portant. It is the duty of the 
Committee on Agriculture to devise 
ways and means of securing the 
fulfillment of this objective and 
the report of Vice Chairman Andrew 
W. Hopkins of the Committee on 
Agriculture was of intense interest. 
He emphasized the fact that KI- 
WANIS is the only organization of 
its kind with this primary objective, 
and I think he stated our purpose 
very succinctly in saying that we 
are interested in making commun- 
ities grow where only town and 
country ruled before, emphasizing 
the importance of breaking down 
the boundaries between town and 
country which have but should not 
have existed. The great emphasis 
should be placed upon the matter 
of getting a real understanding 
with the farmer so that we may be 
in a position to render him assist- 
ance which he will take as friendly 
assistance and not as an attempt 
to hand down something with the 
appearance of dispensing charity. 
Chairman Charles F. Adams of 
the Committee on Classification, 
properly emphasized the importance 
of classification in order that we may 
preserve the selected character of 
KIWANIS and have a membership 
that is representative, uniformly 
balanced, selective and authorita- 
tive. He gave many suggestions as 
to methods of cooperation by dis- 
trict officers and committees. 
Chairman Russell Heddleston of 
the Committee on Good Will and 
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Grievances summed up the work 
of his committee for this year with 
a statement that the activity of his 
committee will be more to promote 
good will than to look for grievances. 


FE HE International Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations has done 
some very careful work in prepara- 
tion for the meeting of this Council 
and the report of Chairman Felix 
Harvey reflected this careful work. 
As in the case of previous papers 
the outline is so complete that a 
summary in a few words cannot 
be given. Unquestionably the sug- 
gestions made will be of the greatest 
value in promoting that relation 
between clubs which is certain to 
insure stronger district organiza- 
tions. The new method of club 
visitation suggested in this report 
of this committee in which each 
member is assigned the duty of 
visiting some other club during the 
year, accompanied by four other 
members, should produce wonderful 
results in the way of securing real 
fellowship and real cooperation 
between neighboring clubs. 

It is needless to call attention 
to the very fine report of the Com- 
mittee on Education given by Chair- 
man Frank C. Smith. The well 
deserved applause which he re- 
ceived at the close of his report was 
an indication of the interest of the 
members of the Council. The 
pamphlets which will be compiled 
under the direction of this com- 
mittee will be of the greatest 
assistance not only to district offi- 
cers but to club members. His 
specific recommendations were First, 
that the further advancement 
of KIWANIS education be stressed 
as the principal policy of each 
district governor; second, that each 
governor appoint the biggest chair- 
man in his district as chairman of 
the educational committee; third, 
that he outline the work of the 
committee to this chairman; fourth, 
that attention be given to the 
local educational committee; fifth, 
instruction to his committee as. to 
the work of the previous com- 
mittees; sixth, that he organize 
his lieutenant governors as a party 
of Kiwanis educators establishing 
a contact between them and his 
committee chairmen. He called 
attention to something which is 
true with reference to all com- 
mittees, but especially true with 
reference to the Committee on 
KIWANIS Education, that the work 
of each committee is linked up 
with the work of all the others. 

In the report of Chairman Her- 
bert Moore of the Committee on 
Laws and Regulations, he very 


























appropriately called attention to 
the wisdom of enacting as few 
laws as possible but urged the 
adoption of the Standard By-laws. 

The report of the Committee on 
Music when placed in the hands of 
the governors could well be dis- 
tributed to all local song leaders. 
One thought of Chairman Alfred 
Durham which I believe. of par- 
ticular value, was the suggestion 
that singing at meetings be‘ care- 
fully planned to fit in with the rest of 
the program instead of having songs 
chosen haphazardly. Thisisasugges- 
tion which can well becommunicated 
to the clubs at the January meeting. 


ALTER Gill, Chairman of the 

Committee on Public Affairs, 
for the United States, said something 
of which we do not often speak but 
of which I am certain we very 
often think a great deal, when he 
said, ‘‘What do our critics say 
about us?’ As he pointed out, 
it is a question which we should, 
ask ourselves because if we know 
what our critics say about us we 
can tell whether we are accomplish- 
ing those things which we profess 
to accomplish. If we are in truth 
and in fact Babbitts, we should 
know it because if we are Babbitts 
we are not KIWANIANS. He said 
the translation of our policies into 
activities is our big work, calling 
special attention to the first ob- 
jective of the convention year, 
the development of Citizenship. 
The plan of work of his committee 
for the ensuing year includes, con- 
centration of activity on getting out 
the vote at elections, populariza- 
tion of the Constitution of the 
United States and activity towards 
the development of an intelligent, 
aggressive citizenship, activity to* 
eliminate illiteracy, cooperation with 
the under-privileged child commit- 
tees with respect to juvenile delin- 
quency, enlisting the aid of all clubs 
in vocational guidance, and to work 
for uniform laws in all states and 
also for reforestation. A com- 
mittee which has devoted the time 
and attention to the vital subjects 
which are under the jurisdiction 
of the United States Committee 
on Public Affairs should receive 
the most sincere cooperation of 
every governor and every individual 
club member. These things are 
too big to be accomplished by the 
committee or any other group of 
men. They are nation-wide in 
their scope and the work of carrying 
them out must be nation-wide. 
To those who are inclined to falter 
in their public affairs work because 
results are not accomplished im- 
mediately, which can be readily 
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observed, I think Walter Gill’s 
advice, ‘“‘Don’t look for the con- 
version of 125 million people in 
ten minutes,” is very appropriate. 
One more thing which I deem 
vitally important and which is a new 
suggestion, is that inourclubsinstead 
of having speakers discuss the water- 
sheds of Africa, we have discussed 
those subjects in which weas KIwan- 
IANS are interested, so that our pro- 
gramsm ay notonly beinteresting but 
of real benefit in building up KIWANnIs. 
The report of Chairman Cunning- 
ham of the Committee on Public 
Affairs for Canada was interesting to 
us of the United States because of 
the story of accomplishment which 
it told. He presented a very able 
discussion of the work done in the 
matter of immigration to Canada, 
the work for immigrant boys in 
Canada, and the work being planned 
in the matter of conservation of 
forest resources, arbitration of com- 
mercial disputes, and the matter of 
clean literature. His statement 
that his committeedeals with definite 
matters and endeavors to secure 
definite results is worthy of con- 
siderable thought, and might well 
serve as an example to many com- 
mittees and organizations. 


HE report of Chairman Stephen- 

Bolles, of the Committee on Pub 
licity, called attention to a matter 
which is rapidly receiving deserved 
attention. We are coming more 
and more to realize that if any 
persons or class of persons have 
any misconceptions concerning KI- 
WANIS we can only remove those 
false impressions by giving full 
publicity to our actual accomplish- 
ments, and the report of Chairman 
Bolles contained many practical 
suggestions as to the manner in 
which effective publicity may be 
secured, especially through the use 
of the established news agency. 

It has been the pride of KIWANIS 
for the past four years that if we 
had any. work which could be con- 
sidered more important than the 
others, it was the work for the 
under-privileged child. This work 
has at all times been in very com- 
petent hands and I am certain that 
you will agree that the present 
committee, the work of which was 
presented by Vice Chairman James 
Hogin, will insure the continuance 
of this work as we wish it continued. 
Chairman Hogin emphasized the ne- 
cessity of individual work as con- 
trasted to institutional work; we 
should do a heart and hand rather 
than pocketbook work, emphasizing 
the necessity and benefit of personal 
service to the individual child with 
a special recommendation as to 
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carrying ona Kiwanis “dad” work’ 


HE reports of Chairman William 

C. Alexande rof the Convention 
Program Committee and of J. Walter 
C. Taylor, International Vice-Presi- 
dent, with reference to the Montreal 
Convention, brought to us informa- 
tion of plans for a convention which 
should surpass any previous Inter- 
national gathering. An outline of 
the program was given by Chairman 
Alexander. Chairman Taylor pre- 
sented suggestions with reference 
to organizing each district properly 
in the matter of securing attend- 
ance. He specially emphasized the 
necessity of having a committee 
chairman with executive and organ- 
izing ability, but further emphasized 
the necessity of securing men of 
real ability and salesmen to visit 
the clubs and promote attendance. 
These men should have the informa- 
tion which will enable them to 
reach both those who desire to 
attend to secure KIWANIS inspira- 
tion and those whose only desire 
is for entertainment. He stressed 
the special need of publicity and 
organization. 


HEreportof the Attendance Con- 

test Committee given by Chair- 
man Harry Yockey calls attention 
to the new method of determining 
the winners of the contest by figur- 
ing attendance for the entire year 
in connection with the attendance 
for the special ten week period, 
and this report emphasizes the 
importance with complete familiar- 
ity with the rules of the contest. 
As Chairman Yockey very well 
said, ‘‘With all our idealism, with 
all the publicity we have, with all 
the thoughts we have on the under- 
privileged child and our other work, 
if eventually we haven’t the men 
in the seats to listen. to them to 
carry the message out, we are 
wasting time, and the purpose of 
the Attendance Contest is to get 
these men into the seats.”’ 

Horace McDavid, Chairman of 
the Efficiency Contest Committee, 
outlined the importance of the 
Contest in helping clubs grow 
stronger. The work of this com- 
mittee tends to bring clubs to 
really analyze their work and to 
encourage all clubs to better work. 

During the painting of our picture 
we have been blocking and sketching 
and filling in details. It was there- 
fore only fitting that we should 
return again to the intangible things 
which must exist with the tangible 
if we are to have a real service 
organization. The inspiring address 
of Past President Arras cannot be 
adequately summarized because in 

(Continued on page 55) 
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With the Courage of Ideals 


The International Council Indicates an Energetic Future for Kiwanis 


TENHE completely successful 
meeting of the International 
Council which was held in Chi- 

cago tne first part of last December 

served not only as a well planned 
school for Krwanis officials, but as 

a sure indication for the definite 

progress in tangible and practical 

directions which Krwanlis will make 
during the year. 

The classicists, the idealists, and 
the vocationalists in the field of 
education all claim their own par- 
ticular specialization of greatest 
importance to the under-graduate. 
In Kiwanis the idealists and the 
‘‘practicalists’’ champion theircauses, 
and rightfully so. In all Kiwanis 
gatherings the ideal mixes with the 
practical; the practical is the result 
of the ideal, and so both charac- 
teristics were most ably represented 
in this meeting, which was attended 
by the International officers, Past 
International Presidents, and newly 
elected District Governors in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution of 
KIWANIS, and with the Chairmen of 
International Committees as guests. 

The work of the Council, the 
mingling of the ideal with the prac- 
tical, and that ideal trans- 
lated in definite plans and 
ideas for definite accom- 
plishments by clubs, is com- 
pletely covered in the pub- 
lished address of Interna- 
tional Trustee William C. 
Green of Fargo, North Da- 
kota. That address was the 
last on the program of that 
three-day conference. It 
was a remarkable perform- 
ance inasmuch as Trustee 
(sreen summarized all of the 
addresses, committee re- 
ports, and discussions, which 
required the closest atten- 
tion of everyone during all 
sessions, and had that sum- 
mary finished for presenta- 
tion at the closing luncheon 
a half hour before his time 
on the program. 

He has a machine-gun de- 
livery, and it was the won- | 
der of all how anyone could | 
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possess such facility and memory 
in condensing those addresses and 
reports, on which much time had 
been spent to have them contain 
solid substance and no froth, into 
a brief of the outstanding ideas of 
all. Fortunately he had his material 
typed in advance, for no reporter 
could have followed him!  Kr- 
WANIANS are urged to thoroughly 
digest his fine summary in this issue. 

This Council gave one a general 
impression of KIWANIS in action, 
with no lost motion, motivated by 
a will to apply well-directed energy 
when it is needed and where it can 
be utilized, and under the guidance 
of forceful men who have combined 
in them a breadth of experience in 
organization, administrative and hu- 
manitarian work of large concern. 
A reading of the brief biographical 
sketches of the chairmen of com- 
mittees and district governors will 
indicate the extent of that exper- 
ience which will be applied to all 
that civic and social service work 
included in the objectives and pol- 
icies of KIWANIS this year. The 
Council was a picture of the active 
representation of almost one hundred 





thousand men, who, organized as 
they are in over 1450 cities, consti- 
tute, without any sense of egotism, 
a great potential force which can 
be applied to the various human 
and economic problems of munici- 
pality and nation. 

KIWANIS is a humanistic move- 
ment. It aims not at reform, but at 
understanding, for the opportunity 
of the full development of the indi- 
vidual especially the one who lacks 
that opportunity, for mental free- 
dom, for community consciousness 
and community program, and for all 
that activity which makes up ag- 
gressive and enlightened citizenship. 

This Council was a school espe- 
cially for newly elected district 
officials, and it dealt primarily 
with the exercise of their executive 
functions. 

The sessions were marked by 
good fellowship, music and forget- 
ting of personalities. Here all were 
KIWANIANS engaged in the same 
work and all having similar respon- 
sibilities. 

The confe. ence proved that K1- 
WANIS has its feet on the ground and 
its eyes far ahead on a realizable 

vision of accomplishment. 

The reports of all com- 
mittees contained sugges- 
tions that will prove of great 
value to all clubs. It was 

| characteristic of all sessions 
that note books which had 
been provided were being 
put toconstant use. In fact 
extra supplies of them were 








necessary, an indication that 











the ideas will soon be circu- 














lating throughout all clubs. 

















From the distinguished 
presiding of President Moss 
to the vigorous attack on 
all the subjects on the pro- 
gram by all who spoke— 
all ‘‘war horses”’ of the or- 
ganization—it is evident 
that the destiny of Kiwanis 
is in the hands of energetic, 
forceful men who have the 
| courage of ideals and the 
| ability to put them into 
_| practice. 
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AM four thousand feet up in the air with an aeolian 
harp over my head. 


Except the soughing of the wind through the 
harp, I hear only the faint distant mellowed tinkle of 
a cow bell almost a mile below me. 


Perhaps I should begin at the bottom and come 
gradually up the four thousand feet, so you will not 
lose your breath from coming too suddenly into the 
high altitude. 


“What dire offence from am’rous causes springs, 


What mighty contests rise from trivial things,” 
says my friend Alexander Pope. Alex. is right for it 
was a case of sniffles that sent me four thousand feet 
up in the air. 

Day before yesterday I saw a couple of Connies. I 
saw Connie Mack and his gang play base ball and I 
saw Connie Talmadge and her gang play a picture. 
The latter Connie was my undoing for an airplane 
propeller fan in the theater shot a draught down on 
my bald bean and gave me the sniffles. 


Sniffles is a most unbeautiful disease. Imagine a 
man with the sniffles trying to make love. Try to 
picture Abelard, Romeo, or Paolo strutting their stuff 
while handicapped with a case of sniffles. 


So I was in a bad humor yesterday morning. My 
first caller was a nice young man from the Income Tax 
Office who took half an hour to convince me that I 
owed the Government one hundred and seventy dollars 
on my 1921 income. He left me sad and sniffling. 


Ten minutes later my wife called up to say the 
painter had been to the house, that paint is cheaper 
than wood, that if you save the surface you save all 
and that the painting job would cost two hundred and 
thirty. I consented and sniffled. 


Then the fat brother called. A year ago a man ran 
away with the fat brother’s wife but was too kind to 
deprive him of his five children. I had enabled the fat 
brother to get the children into a splendid Home. Now, 
fat brother had a dozen unreasonable complaints to 
make of the Home management. I was impatient with 
the fat brother and sniffled at him several times. 


The next three callers were a life insurance agent, 
a man whose note I had endorsed who wanted it re- 
newed without curtail and a bird who wanted to sell 
me a cemetery lot. 


I sniffled steadily through two of them but the ceme- 
tery lot was the last straw which drove the needle 
through the camel’s eye. I told my secretary to tell 
all callers the truth for once that she didn’t know where 
I was or when I would be back. I sniffled and left, 
very sorry for myself. 


I went home and threw a few old clothes and a long- 
suffering wife into the car, sniffled and stepped on the 
starter with no objective and here I am. 


I am in a little cottage connected with a hotel on top 
of one of the Blue Ridge mountains. It sticks to the 
top of the mountain like a swallow’s nest high up under 
the eaves of a barn. From its tiny veranda where I 
write I can see on my right and left other mountains 
whose over-lapping peaks remind me of the over- 
lapping scales of some great sleeping saurian. 


Directly in front of me stretches a farm-dotted valley 
down which trails a river of quicksilver, winding and 
twisting through forest and meadow. 


The farm houses and out-buildings look so tiny 
twenty miles away, that they seem like microscopic 
toys. Yet in those wee houses, women have gone down 
into the valley of the shadow of death to bear children 
who have lived and laughed, suffered and sinned, 
married and died and every one of them doubtless at 
some time had the sniffles. 


They too have felt as I felt yesterday; disgusted 
with all the world. They too have hated all the people 
in it and have run away from them all. 


They too, doubtless found, as I find, looking down 
on them from my perch high up on this mountain, that 
the one disagreeable person from whom we can never 
run away, is ourself! 


There was nothing wrong with the income tax man, 
the painter, the fat brother and all the rest of the people 
who annoyed me. It was just my sniffles. High up 
here on this mountain top so close to God, so close to 
the stars, so close to the huge shaggy mountains, so 
close to the really big things, I realize the smallness of 
yesterday’s gnat bites. The people were all right. 
The annoyance was in me. I had the sniffles. 


Today I sit in my little swallow’s nest of a cottage 
four thousand feet up in the air. A shaggy old pine 
stands near my veranda and the breeze makes an 
aeolian harp of its needles. I can never know if the 
cow almost a mile below me in the valley gives milk 
but her bell gives a musical tinkle and I am content. 

My friend Alex. Pope was also right when he said: 


“In human works, tho’ labored on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain. 
In God’s, one single can its end produce; 
Yet serves to second too some other use. 


* * * 


In spite of pride, in erring reasons spite 
One truth is clear. What ever is, is right!”’ 


Even the sniffles! 


[35] 
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International Committee Chairmen 1925-1926 


Agriculture 
Nat T. FRAME 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Nat T. Frame has long been active in 
his field of town and country relations. 
He is director of agricultural extension of 
the University of West Virginia at Mor- 
gantown. In previous years he has been 
assistant superintendent, George Junior 
Republic, Freeville, New York, 1900- 
1902, secretary, Eastern Fruit Growers 
Association, field secretary, American 
Country Life Association, president, 
West Virginia Beautification Confer- 
ence, member of the Town and Country 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., member 
of Executive Committee of West Virginia 
University. He is a graduate of Colgate 
University and for many years was active- 
ly engaged in farming. Mr. Frame has 
always been active in Kiwanis work, 
especially in the matter of bettering rela- 
tions between the farmer and city man, 
and in good roads work. 


Classification 
CuHarRLEs F. Apams, K. C. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 

Mr. Charles F. Adams began his K1- 
WANIS membership in 1920, was elected 
vice-president of the Calgary club for 
1921, president for 1922, and was district 
trustee in 1923. After Stacy McCall's 
resignation as Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Classification for 
1924-1925, Mr. Adams took his place and 
was reappointed as chairman for the 
period 1925-1926. He is an attorney by 
profession and a King’s Counsel. Also, 
he is secretary of his law society and in 
his spare time is active in various golf 
and country clubs. 

Convention Program 
WiittiAM C, ALEXANDER 
New York, New York. 

William C. Alexander, familiarly known 
to all as “Bill,” has been active in Kr- 
WaNis since 1918. During that year, he 
was vice-president of the Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania club and in 1921 was elected 
vice-president of the New York City club. 
Since that time he has been president of 
the same club, district trustee, lieutenant 
governor in 1924, and governor in 1925. 
In all these years, he has been active as 
chairman of various committees and dur- 
ing the past year was trustee of the Boys’ 
Farm Camp operated by the New York 
City club. 

Some of his other connections include 
the following: Member of the Board of 
Directors of the ‘Motherhood Memorial,” 
president of Associated Business for a 
Better New York, and president of the 
Men's Society of Flushing. In his busi- 
ness capacities, he is president of Alexan- 
der & Irwin Company, wholesale hosiery, 
and also Alexander & Company, Commer- 
cial Banking 


Goodwill and Grievances 
RuSSELL C. HEDDLESTON 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 

Russell C. Heddleston has long been a 
hard working Kiwanian, having missed 
only two meetings in six years and last 
year, as governor of the Ohio District, 
attended 128 Krwanis meetings. He has 
served as vice-president of his club, dis- 
trict trustee, lieutenant and district gov- 
ernor. Last year he was a member of the 
International Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations and also was unanimously elect- 
ed by the club to be a director for life. In 
his various business capacities he is 
director and member of the finance com- 
mittee of the East Liverpool National 
Bank, president of The Heddleston 
Brothers Company, wholesale and retail 
grocers, and district representative of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. Mr. 
Heddleston’s avocation is boys’ work. 


Inter-Club Relations 
C. Fe_trx HARVEY, JR. 
Kinston, North Carolina. 

C. Felix Harvey, Jr. is also the newly 
elected governor of the Carolinas District. 
He has served twice as president of the 
Kinston, North Carolina club, being one 
of the three who organized the club. He 
has served as lieutenant governor and is 
a past governor, having filled the unex- 
pired term of Governor Harry T. Adams. 
Mr. Harvey is interested in several mer- 
cantile concerns, the buying and selling 
of cotton, automobiles and a brick busi- 
ness. One of his hobbies is to hunt down 
along Pamlico Sound off the Carolinas 
coast where he has a lodge. 


Kiwanis Education 
FRANK C. SMITH 
Houston, Texas. 


Frank C. Smith impressed K1wanians 
with his ability when he was in charge of 
the secretaries’ conference at the Interna- 
tional Convention in Atlanta. He has 
been active in his club work, having served 
three years as secretary, president in 1924, 
a member of the International Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations in the same year. 
He is a graduate of Vanderbilt University, 
is engaged in the mortgage loan business 
and his hobbies are books and music. 


Laws and Regulations 

HERBERT A. MOORE 

DuBois, Pennsylvania 
Last year Herbert A. Moore served his 
second term as governor of the Pennsyl- 
vania District and previous to that was 
president of his own club, after having 
served in other capacities. He has attend- 
ed all of the International conventions 
since Cleveland and all of the Internation- 
al Council meetings. Krwan1an Moore has 
personally presented twenty-five charters 
during his two terms as district governor. 
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His profession is that of an attorney. He 
has been Mayor of DuBois at two differ- 
ent periods. During the war, he was 
president of the Red Cross and chairman 
of the speakers’ bureau for various cam- 
paigns. 


Music 


ALFRED M. DuRHAM 
Logan, Utah. 

Alfred M. Durham, a charter member 
of the Logan, Utah club, has been the 
song leader for the club since it was 
organized and during the last two years, 
was secretary. He has been chairman of 
the district Committee on Music. In his 
professional work, he is music supervisor 
of the Logan schools, and is active as an 
organist and in Chamber of Commerce 
work. He has written a state song which is 
used very widely and is also the composer 
of church songs and organ music. 


Public Affairs—International 
HARRY E. KARR 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Harry E. Karr is a veteran in Kiwanis, 
having been elected International Presi- 
dent at the Cleveland Convention in 1921 
and since that time having served as 
chairman of the Constitution Committee 
which presented the new Constitution and 
By-Laws of Kiwanis at the Denver Con- 
vention; chairman of the International 
Committee on Public Affairs since the 
Denver Convention in 1924. He has 
taken a prominent part in various In- 
ternational conventions and at many 
district conventions. 

He is a member of the Baltimore law 
firm of Karr, Hammond and Darnall. He 
graduated from the Baltimore Law School 
in 1898. Mr. Karr occupies an enviable 
position in legal circles. He has partici- 
pated in much important litigation, espe- 
cially in cases which require an authority 
on corporation law, and he is the legal 
representative for various large corpora- 
tions and industries of Baltimore and 
vicinity. Mr Karr is a Knight Templar 
and a Shriner. 


Public Affairs—United States 
H. WALTER GILL 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

H. Walter Gill has long been known in 
Kiwanls circles as an indefatigable leader. 
Last year he entered his second term as 
International Trustee and before that he 
served as vice-president of his own club. 
He has been a prominent Kiwanis speak- 
er at International conventions, many 
district conventions, and has taken a 
leading part in the several International 
Council meetings. 

Mr. Gill is a member of the law firm 
of Bolte, Sooy & Gill, and also is president 
of the Chelsea Title & Guaranty Com- 
pany, a director and solicitor of the 
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Chelsea National Bank and the Seaboard 
Fire Insurance Company, and solicitor of 
the city of Northfield. 





Public Affairs—Canada 
E. A. CUNNINGHAM 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Having been very active in Kiwanis 
work since 1919, particularly as member 
and chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Programs, E. A. Cunningham 
was appointed to his present position. He 
has been particularly active in Krwants 
immigration work in Canada. 

In his profession, Mr. Cunningham is 
efficiency engineer for the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway at Montreal. He is vice- 
president of the Province of Quebec 
Safety League, chairman of the Civic 
Improvement League of Montreal, vice- 
president, Overseas League of Montreal, 
a member of the Canadian Authors’ As- 
sociation, served as president of the Board 
of Trade, Lethbridge, Alberta, and was 
active in the establishment of the first 
straight commission form of municipal 
government in Canada which took place 
in Lethbridge in 1914. He served as a 
member of the City Council and has con- 
tributed much to various magazines. 





Publicity 
STEPHEN BOLLES 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 

Stephen Bolles, charter member of the 
Janesville, Wisconsin club completed in 
1921, has served as chairman of the dis- 
trict publicity committee and member of 
the 1924 International Committee on 
Publicity. He has long been a newspaper 
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man. He was Managing Editor of the 
Toledo Blade at twenty-three and since 
then has been editor of a number of 
newspapers. He was director of publicity 
for the Pan American Exposition at Buf- 
falo, secretary of the McKinley National 
Memorial Association 1901-1902, chief, 
Graphic Arts Division, Saint Louis Ex- 
position 1903, was made ‘“‘Officier de 
Academie” by the French Government 
at the Saint Louis Exposition for having 
compiled the official catalog. At present 
and for six years, Mr. Bolles has been 
Editor of the Janesville Daily Gazette. 
Asa public speaker, he is much in demand. 


Under-Privileged Child 
GEORGE B. HANSULD 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 


George Hansuld is known as the first 
Kiwanian in the Vancouver club which 
was organized in 1918. He has served 
his club in various executive capacities 
continuously since its inception. In 1919 
he took a leading part in establishing the 
Pacific Northwest district organization 
and has taken a keen interest in district 
affairs having served on various commit- 
tees and as lieutenant governor. Since 
its inauguration, he has been a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Kiwanis 
Big Brothers, Inc. of the Vancouver K1- 
wanis Club, whose under-privileged child 
work has brought that club into Interna- 
tional prominence. 

Mr. Hansuld started his business career 
with banking and later entered the finan- 
cial agency business. He has an active 
interest in the public affairs of Canada 
and is an ardent student of international 
affairs. 
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Attendance Contest 
Harry E. Yockey 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Previous to his-present appointment, 
Harry E. Yockey served as district trustee 
for the past four years, was president of 
the Indianapolis club last year and is 
Lieutenant Governor Elect for this year. 
For four years, Mr. Yockey was deputy 
prosecuting attorney of Marion county, 
and for three years was city attorney of 
Indianapolis. For a number of years he 
was local chairman of the Near East Re- 
lief and he has been county chairman for 
the inter-church world movement. He is 
active in all of the civic work in Indiana- 
polis. In connection with his profession, 
he has been special law lecturer at a 
number of universities. 


Efficiency Contest 
Horace W. McDavip 
Decatur, Illinois. 

Horace W. McDavid has served in the 
following capacities: Member of the 
board of directors of the Krwanis Club 
of Decatur, 1920-21; president of the club 
in 1922; Chairman of the Committees on 
Resolutions, and Laws and Regulations of 
the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 1923- 
1924; district governor 1925. 

He is a lawyer by profession being 
connected with the firm of McDavid and 
Monroe. Hehasserved in the Lower House 
of the Legislature for two terms, 1915-1919 
inclusive. Mr. McDavid also takes a lead- 
ing part in civic work, director of Associa- 
tion of Commerce, president of the City 
Club, chairman of Boys’ Work Committee 
in the Y. M. C. A. and is a thirty-second 
degree Mason. His hobby is boys’ work. 





District Governors for 1926 


Alabama 
ERSKINE RAMSAY, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Erskine Ramsay became a member of 
the Birmingham club in 1918, was elected 
vice president in 1922 and president in 
1923; he has served as director in 1925 
and holds the same position now. He 
was a lieutenant governor of the district 
in 1925. 

Philanthropies and services to the 
people of Birmingham and the State 
of Alabama during past years have made 
him a foremost citizen of Alabama. 
During the past two years he has given 
$100,000 each to Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, University of Alabama, Ala- 
bama College for Women, Birmingham 
Southern College, and Howard College. 
His service as president of the Birming- 
ham Board of Education has been most 
conspicuous, as the Birmingham Public 
School system has enjoyed its years of 
greatest expansion under his adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Ramsay is a mining engineer, 
inventor of important machinery used in 
the coal industry, coal operator, and 
author of many articles for industrial 
publications, and before scientific .con- 
gresses. When he was only nineteen 


he was made superintendent of the H. C. 
Frick Company’s Monastery mines and 
coke organizations in Alabama, and at 
twenty-two was assistant engineer for 
the Frick Company. For fifteen years 
he was associated in an executive ca- 
pacity with the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railway Company, and later was vice 
president and chief engineer of the Pratt 
Consolidated Coal Company. He has 
taken a leading part in the development 
of the banking, commercial, real estate 
and manufacturing interest of Birming- 
ham and other cities. In 1911 he was a 
member of the commission sent by the 
United States Bureau of Mines to study 
and report on coal mining conditions in 
Europe. He served as vice president of 
the National Coal Association and is a 
member of the various engineering so- 
cieties, is president elect of the Birming- 
ham Community Chest, president, Bir- 
mingham Board of Education, and a 
director of a number of social service 
and educational organizations. 


California-Nevada 

CHARLES E. RINEHART, 

San Diego, California. 
Starting as a charter member of the 
San Diego club in 1920, Charles E. 


Rinehart has served three years as 
director, one year as district trustee and 
one year as lieutenant governor. He was 
president of the Helping Hand Children’s 
Home and also of the Helping Hand Old 
People’s Home, San Diego, president of 
the Sciots, a business and semi-fraternal 
organization of 1,400 members. He has 
been in the cleaning and dyeing business 
in San Diego since 1910, has served as 
president of the San Diego Cleaners & 
Dyers Association and also president of 
the Southern California Cleaners and 
Dyers Association. 


Capital 
MERLE E. Towner, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

From the beginning of his membership 
in the Baltimore club, Merle E. Towner 
has been active in committee work, and 
for two years served as chairman of the 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations of 
the Capital District and also as lieutenant 
governor of the district. 

He is chairman of the Men’s League; 
Children’s Hospital School; president of 
the Izaak Walton League of America, 
Baltimore chapter; member of Boys’ 
Work Committee of Baltimore Y. M. 
C. A. His hobby is outdoor life, fishing 
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and hunting, and he is particularly 
interested in the work of the I. W. L. of A. 
in cooperating with State conservation 
forces in bringing back and perpetuating 
outdoor life and seafood life in the State 
of Maryland. 


Carolinas 
C. Fevix HARVEY, JR., 
Kinston, North Carolina. 


A brief biographical sketch is included 
with the International Committee Chair- 
men. Suffice it is to say here that he 
claims to have a tie with Sterling Alexan- 
der of the Nebraska-Iowa District in 
being the youngest district governor 
elected, having been twenty-nine years 
of age the time of election. 


Colorado-Wyoming 
J. F. GREENAWALT, 
Denver, Colorado. 


All who were at the International 
Convention in Denver will remember 
Jack Greenawalt. He is a charter member 
of the club, has served as vice-president 
and director, district trustee and lieu- 
tenant governor. Mr. Greenawalt is 
Publicity Manager for The Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, one of the associated companies of 
the Bell System. He says that he is right 
fond of golf, gets particular pleasure from 
an outing in the mountains and has an 
overweening fondness for Kiwanis. His 
chief irritation is the Krwanran who will 
not work. 


Florida 
WALTER R, WEISER, 
Daytona, Florida, 


Walter R. Weiser was first a member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Springfield,, 
Massachusetts, in 1920, but in 1923 he 
was transferred to Daytona, Florida, and 
became president in 1924. In 1921-1922 
he was president of the Springfield 
Massachusetts Chamber of Commerce. 

In his professional capacities he was 
surgeon at Springfield for numerous 
hospitals (from 1894-1917). He then 
became a captain in the Army and some 
time later was a major and Adjutant of 
Camp Greenleaf. Then he was made 
lieutenant colonel in charge of surgical 
efficiency in the surgeon general's office. 
In 1919 he received his commission as 
colonel and is now retired and a Colonel 
in the Medical Reserves. His hobbies are 
golf and riding horses. 


Georgia 
Harry D. REED, 
Waycross, Georgia. 


Harry D. Reed is Judge of the Circuit 
Court at Waycross, Georgia, and at 
different times has served as Mayor, and 
as president of the local Chamber of 
Commerce. He is very active in Kiwanis 
work, having been president of the Way- 
cross club and lieutenant governor of the 
Georgia district. At the present time he 
is busy administering justice to some of 
the professional crooks who are lured by 
the present rush of population to Florida. 
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Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
Nic LEGRAND, 
Rock Island, Illinois. 

Nic LeGrand became a Kiwanian in 
1922 and was elected president of the 
Rock Island club during 1923, served as 
lieutenant governor of the district during 
1924 and chairman of the district Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education this past 
year. His business is railway supplies and 
his hobby is meeting people. 


Indiana 
Austin. E. KRgss, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Austin E. Kress is the youngest man 
ever elected to the governorship of the 
Indiana district. He is a charter member 
of the Terre Haute club completed in 
1920 and was the club’s second president, 
serving two terms. Mr. Kress has served 
his district in many capacities—as 
district trustee, chairman of the district 
Finance Committee which installed the 
present budget system for financing, 
chairman of the district Inter-Club 
Relations Committee and lieutenant 
governor. He holds a commission in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps of the United 
States Army, having served during the 
World War. In business he is distributor 
for the Marmon motor car for the terri- 
tory of western Indiana and eastern 
Illinois. 


Kentucky-Tennessee 
J. Bast. RAMSEY 
Madisonville, Kentucky. 


Governor Ramsey was the prime mover 
in having Krwants come to Madisonville 
and was the first president of his club. 
He has served as lieutenant governor of 
his district. Mr. Ramsey was left an 
orphan at the age of eight years, and 
supported himself mainly by his own 
efforts from that time on. After six 
years of work in the local bank, he 
was offered and accepted the presidency 
of the oldest bank in the city, at the age 
of twenty-five years. He is also identified 
in a large way in the coal industry. 


Louisiana- Mississippi 
C. A. IvEs, 
Baton Rouge, Loutsiana. 

C. A. Ives has served in various capaci- 
ties in his club. In 1925 was elected 
lieutenant governor. He is Dean of the 
Teachers College, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; was president, Louisiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, 1906; State Supervisor 
of High Schools 1914-1923, vice-president 
National Association of State High 
School Supervisors in 1923, and vice- 
president of Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, 1925. 


Michigan 
W. S. STEENSMa, * 
Jackson, Michigan. 
Governor Steensma has been active in 
Kiwanis affairs for four years, having 
served as president of his club for 1924 


*Died December 28, 1925. 


January, 1926 


and 1925. He is pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Jackson. His 
hobby is golf. 





Minnesota-Dakotas 
WILLIAM A. COVENTRY, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


William A. Coventry has served his 
apprenticeship for his new Kiwanis 
position because of his having been 
president, trustee, and lieutenant governor 
of the Minnesota-Dakotas District. Since 
graduating from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1900, he has been practicing in 
Duluth, limiting himself to surgery and 
obstetrics. He is a member of the 
Duluth clinic and many reputable medical 
societies. He is a Mason. Dr. Coventry 
says that his hobby is his family of four 
children. 


Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
MAuRICcE L. BREIDENTHAL, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

Like the vice-chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Under-privileged Child, Maurice 
L. Breidenthal hails from Kansas. In his 
own club he served as president in 1921 
and later as district trustee, secretary for 
the past two years, district treasurer in 
1924. Mr. Breidenthal is engaged in the 
banking business and is past president 
of the Chamber of Commerce and for 
five years he has been chairman of the 
City Plan Commission. He is also 
secretary-treasurer of the Kansas State 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Montana 
ARTHUR G. LEUDEMAN, 
Deer Lodge, Montana. 


As in the case of many International 
officers and governors, Arthur G. Leude- 
man is a charter member of his own club. 
He has served as vice-president, president 
and district trustee. He has served as 
president of the Commercial Club of 
Joplin, Montana, for three years, and was 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Deer Lodge in 1922. In his business life, 
he is cashier of Larabie Brothers, Bankers, 
Inc., the oldest bank in the State. 


Nebraska-Iowa 
STERLING ALEXANDER, 
Webster City, Iowa. 


Sterling Alexander, as mentioned pre- 
viously, shares with Felix Harvey of the 
Carolinas District the distinction of being 
the youngest district governor, he too 
having been elected at the age of twenty- 
nine, but he brings to his office the 
experience of much Kiwanis activity 
having served as vice-president, president, 
district trustee, and filling the vacancy of 
lieutenant governor in 1923. In 1924, he 
was chairman of the district Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations and was reappointed 
for the same position in 1925. Mr. 
Alexander is a lawyer by profession and is 
active in control of the First National 
Bank at Jewell, Iowa. He is a Mason, 
member of the American Legion, a good 
flutist, an excellent tennis player and as 
he says, “only fair at golf,” 
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New England 


E. E,. PHILBROOK, 
Portland, Maine. 


Major Philbrook has served in many 
KrwanlIs capacities—a charter member of 
the Portland club in 1917, vice-president, 
president, district trustee and in 1923- 
1924 was lieutenant governor. 

He holds office as Surveyor of Customs 
for Portland under the United States 
Treasury Department. For ten years he 
was Deputy Commissioner of Agriculture 
in the State of Maine and acting Com- 
missioner of Agriculture for one year. His 
army career shows service in the Spanish 
American and the World War. He was 
civilian aide to the Adjutant General of 
the United States Army in 1913 and was 
personal aide to the governor of Maine. 
His club activities include all of the 
agricultural clubs of the State. He is a 
Masonic leader, active in civic work, and 
also Boy Scout Commissioner of Portland 
Council. 


New Jersey 
ARNOLD RIPPE, 
Weehawken, New Jersey. 

Arnold Rippe served as president of 
the North Hudson club for two terms and 
in 1924-1925 was lieutenant governor of 
the New Jersey District. He has been 
engaged in fire insurance business for the 
past thirty-five years and such work as 
Krwanis is undertaking has been his 
hobby for a number of years. 


New York 


Gorpon -L. HAYEs, 
Troy, New York. 

Gordon L. Hayes was the first charter 
member in Troy. He has served as treas- 
urer, president and district trustee. In 
1924 he was chairman of the district con- 
vention committee, conducting a special 
train for the New York delegation in 
Denver, was lieutenant governor of the 
eastern division of New York. Mr. Hayes 
has been located in Troy as an electrical 
contractor dealer since 1915, coming 
here from Massachusetts where he served 
for five years as commercial manager 
for a syndicate of some ten gas and 
electric companies. 


Ohio 
Wivcsy G. Hype, 
Chillicothe, Ohto. 

Beginning as a charter member of the 
Chillicothe club in 1922, Wilby G. Hyde 
has been a director and president of his 
club. He was chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions at the district convention 
and a member of the district executive 
committee and also chairman of the dis- 
trict Committee on Laws and Regulations 
in 1925. Mr. Hyde is an attorney by 
profession, having represented large 
estates for a number of years. His avoca- 
tion is agriculture, especially in the direc- 
tion of live stock production. 





Ontario-Quebec 
H. STANLEY HIGMAN, 
Ottawa, Ontarto 
H. Stanley Higman is Vice-President 
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and Secretary of S. & S. Higman, Ltd., 
painters, decorators and general hardware 
merchants. He began his Krwanis 
activities by being a charter member of 
the Ottawa club completed in 1917 and 
served as a director and district trustee, 
secretary-treasurer of the district in 1923, 
and lieutenant governor last year. Mr. 
Higman’s hobby is gardening and raising 
pure bred poultry. 


Pacific-Northwest 
KENNETH FERGUSON, 
Victoria, British Columbia 


Kenneth Ferguson is one of the 
pioneers of Kiwanis in the Northwest. 
He has been president of the Victoria 
club and served as lieutenant governor, 
district treasurer and last year was 
chairman of the district Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child. Mr. Ferguson is 
prominent in the insurance business of 
Victoria and has held office as mayor of 
that city. 


Pennsylvania 
J. HAYDEN OLIVER, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


After being admitted to the bar in 1906, 
J. Hayden Oliver became connected with 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company and was later assistant 
general attorney for that company and 
solicitor for Pennsylvania for the United 
States Railroad Administration. In 1921 
he became general counsel of the Glen 
Alden Coal Company which position he 
holds at the present time. Mr. Oliver has 
served in various capacities in his own 
club, was district trustee, and last year 
served as lieutenant governor of the 
northeast division of the Pennsylvania 
district. 


Southwest 
CHARLES F. WILLIs, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Charles F. Willis is a mining engineer 
by profession and since 1920 has been 
Editor and Publisher of the Arizona 
Mining Journal. Although he has been 
active in mining affairs for over thirty 
years in the Southwest, he comes origin- 
ally from Boston. Among his various 
business connections it might be mentioned 
that he was manager of various mining 
companies in the Southwest, first director 
of the Arizona Bureau Mines, consulting 
supervisor, Department of Industrial 
Relations, Phelps Dodge Corporation, 
and was state director for various drives 
during the war. In this capacity, he has 
directed fourteen drives of national 
character. He is a member of the various 
mining and engineering organizations. 

He has been director of his club, vice- 
president and president, and lieutenant 
governor of the district. He has written 
numerous magazine articles. When ques- 
tioned about his musical connections he 
admitted having written the music for 
an annual college play at Massachusetts 
Tech. 
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Texas-Oklahoma 
FRANK M. BAILEY, 
Chickasha, Oklahoma. 


After practicing law in Chickasha for 
several years, Frank M. Bailey was 
Judge of the Fifteenth Judicial District 
of Oklahoma, from 1907-1915; Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Oklahoma 1919- 
1921. Since that time he has practiced 
in Chickasha. He was president of the 
State Bar Association in 1917, is active 
in Masonic affairs. Mr. Bailey is a charter 
member of his own club, served as presi- 
dent in 1923, trustee the year following, 
and lieutenant governor last year. 


Utah-Idaho 
Jess B. Gowen, 
Caldwell, Idaho. 


Jess B. Gowen is a charter member of 
the Caldwell club and has the distinction 
of not having missed a meeting since 
1921. He was the first secretary of the 
club and has held that position contin- 
uously. Jess is Postmaster of Caldwell 
and his hobbies are flower gardens, 
hunting and fishing, and tramping about 
the wonderlands of the mountains of 
Idaho. 


Western Canada 
HARRY W. WHITLA, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Henry Walter Whitla became a member 
of the Winnipeg club in 1920, was ap- 
pointed director and elected president for 
the year 1924. Heisa barrister practicing 
his profession in the city of Winnipeg. He 
was called to the bar in 1907 and later was 
created a King’s Counsel. He isa member 
of the Masonic and Orange orders. 
KIWANIANS will be interested in knowing 
that he was born in Monaghan, Ireland. 


West Virginia 
ALBERT SNEDEKER, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Albert Snedeker has served Kiwanis 
in various capacities but his chief work 
has been that of chairman Kiwanis 
State Good Roads Committee. Mr. 
Snedeker is general agent and member of 
the executive staff of the Reliance Life 
Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, direc- 
tor of the West Virginia Life Underwriters 
Association. During the Liberty Loan 
drive he managed five campaigns, and 
in 1922 he was appointed postmaster of 
Wellsburg, West Virginia, by President 
Taft. His membership in other organi- 
zations include motor and country clubs 
and fraternal organizations. 





Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
GEORGE W. WILKINSON, 
Monroe, Wisconsin. 

George W. Wilkinson is a charter 
member of the Monroe club, and its 
first president. He has been a trustee for 
three years, for the past year has been 
lieutenant governor and was chairman 
of the Program Committee of the district 
convention at Janesville. He is Secretary 
and General Manager of the Wisconsin 
Automobile Insurance Company of Mon- 
roe, personally organized by him. 
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Montreal 


Failure to have a good representation at an Inter- 
national convention usually is caused by failure to 
start the movement to get a big crowd early enough. 
Men’s lives are so full in these days that all their 
vacations, all their absences from business must be 
planned far ahead. 

Every indication is that Montreal will have the 
greatest KrwaNnis convention ever held. Plans are 
now being made for entertainment on an unusually 
elaborate scale and of a most unusual character. 

Montreal has had plenty of opportunities to learn 
what best pleases a convention crowd. It is an ex- 
perienced convention city. It is ideally located in a 
country filled with natural advantages. 

Nothing interests a man so much as that in which 
he has money invested. An On-To-Montreal-Club 
organized now, will do more for your representation 
than anything else your club can do. 

Once a KrwaNntrAN attends an International con- 
vention, he is a Krwantan for life, filled with the 
enthusiasm and inspiration for the work, which nothing 
can discourage or quench. 


* 


The thing we need most in this life is some 
one to make us do what we really can do. 


* 


Laws and Order 

A statistically inclined man figured over the fact 
that ignorance of the law is no defence before the 
courts. He feels that it is unjust to punish an offender 
of a law he can never hope to know exists, unless he 
devotes all his time to reading the laws we have. 

A conservative estimate shows that if a school 
boy of ten read industriously eight hours a day, at 
the age of eighty-two he would finish reading once 
all the laws now on the statute books of the State of 
‘Pennsylvania. If he wanted to add to this, knowledge 
of the laws of the national statutes, he would have 
to keep up this eight hours a day reading until he 
reached the rather ripe old age of two hundred and 
fifty-nine. But if this lad wanted to be really well 
posted and add knowledge of international, com- 
mercial and ecclesiastical law, he would have to read 
until he was four hundred and eight years old. 

The condition in the State of Pennsylvania is not 
unusual. Other states of the union and the provinces 
of Canada all have many laws. We seem to have 
gone mad on the passage of laws. A deplorable con- 
dition arises and our legislators rush to the state 
house and pass a law against it, as though the mere 
passage of a law settled the matter once and for all. 

Piling up laws never enforced, and never really 
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intended to be enforced, cannot fail to break down 
a respect for all law and have a detrimental effect on 
our civilization. As an influence for good in the 
commonwealth, Kiwanis can well devote its strength 
to cutting down the passage of too many laws and the 
building up of law enforcement. 


K 


Let us not be too hard on the little ships to 
starboard and port which seem not to 
weather the storm as well as we do. 


HK 


Honors 


Did you ever hear a man, in any organization, 
complain because he was not elected to something, 
honored by some title, given some degree, which he 
felt he had a right to expect? 

Didn’t you then mentally put him down as prob- 
ably unworthy of that which he didn’t get? 

As a general rule, the man who earns an honor 
cares a lot less for it than the fellow who gets it with- 
out earning it. Some honors, so called, like kissing, 
go by favor! More than one Krwanis club, (although 
let us hope not many more than one!) has elected 
some KIwaANIAN to some office, not because he had 
really earned it, but because it was felt that he was 
eminent enough to occupy it! When this happens 
(it never should) some really deserving member who 
has earned what another is given, is left out. 

But if he has really earned it, you seldom hear him 
complain about it! 

Election to anything in Krwanis, and appointments 
ditto, ought to select the men who have most deserved 
to have the burden of additional responsibility placed 
on their shoulders. To do otherwise is discouraging 
to hard workers and reflects upon the capacity of the 
elective or appointive power wisely to select. 


* 


When a lamb and a lion lie down together 
no one gets up but the lion. 


a 


Troubles 


A KIwanis meeting is not a dumping ground for 
worries. If you have them, leave them in the office. 
The other fellow brings a smile to sell; bring you the 
smile which buys it. Troubles told seldom buy any- 
thing but a forced sympathy at a meeting of men who 
gather for good fellowship. 

But if you want to bring the best there is to Ki- 
WANIS, bring a ready ear and a sympathetic hand- 
— hae the fellow who just can’t leave his worries 

ome! 


[40] 
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Today 


“Listen to the exhortation of the dawn 
Look to this day! For this is Life. 
The very life of life. 

In its brief course lie all the verities, 
And all the realities of your existence. 
The bliss of growth, 

The glory of action, 

The splendor of beauty. 

For yesterday is but a dream 

And tomorrow only a vision. 

But today, well lived, 

Makes yesterday a dream of happiness 
And every tomorrow a vision of hope. 
Look well, therefore to this day. 
Such is the salutation to the dawn.” 

The above quotation is from the Sanscrit. Its idea 
is the kernel of all idealism. Tolive each day as though 
it were all of life, is to live each day well. The modern 
version of the same thought gives us the lines ‘‘For all 
you can hold in your cold dead hands, are the things 
which you give away.” 

Krwanlis is founded on this ideal. To do the kindly 
thing at hand, to help in some small way to make the 
world easier for some less fortunate person, to smooth 
some of the rough wrinkles out of rough dried life; 
that is the task of today. 

Men are inherently kind. But in the hustle of modern 
life, the clang of the trolley car, the honk of the auto- 
mobile, the whine of the saxophone, the static of the 
radio, so besets our attention that kindly acts get lost 
in the whirr and the crash of a jazzed life. 

It is well once a week to pause for an hour in good 
fellowship and let the good which is in us rise to the 
surface. Today ishere. Let us accept its opportunities 
to be of service to our fellow men. 


#K 


One thing sadder than loving without 
having love returned; to be unable to love. 


* 


The Button 


From time to time complaints are heard that Kr- 
WANIANS do not wear their buttons as much as they 
should. We are living in the golden age of fraternities. 
Each man of us belongs to many. Each fraternity 
has its own particular button and each of us wears 
the button which most appeals to him. We certainly 
cannot wear all of them! 

Imagine a man decorated with a square and com- 
pass, a keystone, a passion cross, a double headed 
eagle and a scimitar, a pair of antlers, three l.nks, 
a circled K, and perhaps a woodman’s axe! A London 
coster could be put to shame by the man who wore 
the emblems of all the organizations the membership 
cards of which he carries in his pocket. 

Nor can we hope that every. member in Kiwanis 
will have for it a primary love. Honors of other 
organizations may have been given him. Gratitude 
alone may make him wear its emblem. His first 
interest may be in some other organization, and yet 
he may be a hard working Krwanrtan. As KiwaNIANs 
we wish all members of the organization would wear 
the button, that other Krwanrans might know them 
as such on trains and other public places. But we 
cannot insist that they do so. We have no prior or 
higher claim on our members than have the other 
organizations to which they belong. 


Egotism 


He broke his leg. When he was well enough to be 
seen, a fellow K1rwaNnIAN called to express his sympathy. 
The man with the broken leg laughed, explaining that 
the accident was the best thing that ever had happened 
to him. An important executive, he had the idea that 
he could not be spared from his business for a single 
day. Now he had been away three weeks, yet things 
had gone as smoothly as if he had been in the office 
working like a Turk. 

He had been a colossal egotist; the broken leg had 
cured him. During his convalescence, he became 
acquainted with his wife and children all over again. 
He was planning a trip to Europe. ‘I have been not 
only an egotist, but a fool,”’ he said. ‘I have arranged 
with the manager of my business so that I work only 
four days a week in the future with two months off 
every summer. I have begun to read again and in 
future I shall run my business and not let my business 
run me.” 

How about you? 


* 


If that country dog which always chases 
automobiles really caught one what would 
he do with it? Ambition should foot it 
paw-in-paw with ability to handle the prize. 


#K 


Your Hat, Sir! 


Unselfishness is the greatest glory of the human 
race. The most precious of our possessions is life; all 
that we have we will give for it. Yet men lay down 
their lives for their friends, which they will not do 
for themselves; they lay down their lives for an ideal, 
for their country, and for progress. 

Whether they are soldiers, dying gloriously on the 
battlefield, officers and men bravely facing death in a 
broken gas bag, experimenters in a laboratory, physi- 
cians burning themselves to death with X-rays, or 
missionaries fighting disease in far countries, they 
show, these heroes, that there is within all men, when 
the call comes, that little spark of the divine which 
puts the good and the happiness of others before self. 

Kiwanis asks no offering of life for her ideals; she 
demands no utter unsefishness by which men make 
the last great sacrifice for their fellow men. She asks 
only that modified unselfishness by which men give 
a little of their time, a modicum of their labor, to better 
the condition of their fellows, to help the under- 
privileged child, to bring a greater measure of happi- 
ness and understanding to urban and rural citizen. 

Remembering fourteen men who died that this 
country push back a little way the frontier of success- 
ful aviation; remembering the soldiers who grinned at 
a barrage and sang their way “over there,’’ is there 
the Krwanran who dares lift his voice in protest when 
the call comes for money or service to a hospital, a 
school, a campaign for better education, a civic better- 
ment? 

If there is, let him take his hat and go; Kiwanis 
wants him not. For Kiwanis. the Kiwanis 
which cries to a world “we build” . . . does 
build: And no member of this organization is wanted 
who has not a shoulder to put to the work, who has no 
dollar he is willing to give, who has not within him that 
little spark of divine unselfishness which puts his 
brother’s welfare before his own comfort. 
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X YEARS ago it was my dis- 
tinguished privilege to speak 
before what I have always 
2 a regarded as the most forma- 
tive—though of course not the largest— 
International Convention that Kiwanis 
has ever held, the epoch-making gather- 
ing held in that energetic and hospitable 
metropolis, Birmingham, Alabama. At 
this time I venture to propound the 
same question that I then asked, al- 
though the line of thought is not at 
all the same. 

In these intervening years Kiwanis 
has grown—not alone in numbers and 
in territory, but immeasurably in all 
those things that make for solidarity, 
for vision, for power, and for service. 
We are, however, only on the threshold 
of our opportunities, and I shall be pro- 
foundly glad if I am able to emphasize 
helpfully one or two vital facts that seem 
to me fundamental to our continued 
growth and usefulness as an organiza- 
tion. 

There is a popular superstition that 
one and one make two. On this mathe- 
matical axiom the financiers, the econom- 
ists, the engineers and the builders of 
this world have conceived and carried 
forward great projects; yet in their 
wider experiences there is not an 
outstanding monetary institution and 
not a single monumental enterprise 
that does not deny the validity 





mental and spiritual develop- 
ment of the race is not only 
typified but reproduced in the 
growth of each child from in- 
fancy to maturity, and this is true 
at least in the main. Look at yonder 
new-born infant. When does va- 
cancy in its gaze give place to recog- 
nition? Watch, as a fond father 


will, the dawn of thought in that unfold- 


ing personality, and you will see that at 
length there comes a time when his 
spasmodic, undirected baby grasp seizes 
on his mother’s finger. Then mark the 
sudden pause in the child’s movement. 
An idea has been born. ‘This thing 
that I hold,’’ he seems to sense, “‘is not 
I, but something other.’’” Thus man’s 
first concept is born—that self is different 
from non-self, the concept of One, and 
More than One. 

And all through our lives this fact is 
powerfully with us, down to the last 
inevitable hour when self merges into 
non-self and we go out into the great 
romance and adventure of the life to come. 

It is not my desire to spin fine philoso- 
phies, but to deal with real things. But 
what are real things? They are the 
forces that persist when appearances 
fade. They are the uncountable, the 
immeasurable, the imponderable things 
that are the kernels of thought and 
action. And the most real, the most 
vital, fact of life is this: When a thing 
is absolutely alone it is dead. 

We are using great words glibly, all 
the time, dynamic words, whose deeper 
meanings often escape us because we 
are too busy with trivialities to pause 
and penetrate to their inner substance. 
“Life” is such a word. What is Life? 
It is contact. I live exactly in propor- 
tion as my contacts are perfect, and I 
die in proportion as my contacts are 
dulled, impeded and finally stopped. 
When these eyes lose their keenness 
and no longer reach to the world of 
vision, they are dead. When these ears 


One Plus One Equals What? 
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cannot report to my brain the sounds 
of the world about me, they are dead. 
When these fingers have lost their touch, 
these nostrils their sense of odor, and 
this tongue its taste, all these faculties 
are dead. And I, the real self, am said 
to be dead when no thing and no one 
can communicate with me and I with 
them. Contact is life, death is absolute 
isolation. 

Think of the implications of all this 
to Kiwanis and Krwanians! It strikes 
at the roots of our club life and our 
personal lives as well. It is the most 
searching fact in all our existence. It 
governs birth and death, body and 


mind, society and government, love 
and religion. Without contacts we are 
dead. ‘‘No man liveth to himself alone’ 


because when he is utterly divorced 
from things and men and spirits, he is 
not alive. 

What is man’s chief quest today? 
For new potencies; A higher explosive 
to make the engines of war more ghastly; 
a new fuel to drive our motors on sea 
and land and through the air at a more 
maddening speed; more efficient ways 
of harnessing nature so as to utilize her 
resources; always the search for a new 
potency. I remember the triumphant 
look on my father’s face when one day 
in his medical laboratory he announced 
to me that by taking the ninth men- 
struum of a certain fluid extract he had 
developed a potency that would check 
the ravages of a dreadful disease which 
was slowly carrying away a very dear 
aunt in our home. But I say to you that 
in this single fact, in the meaning of 
contacts, is the most galvanic potency 
of life, big with good and also pregnant 
with possible evil. It is loaded with 
T. N. T. that will either level the most 
stubborn fortress or blow the unwise 
user into a million atoms. 

One plus one equals what? Will our 
mathematician answer, ‘““Two—always 
two’’? 

If he does, I point him to the 











of the formula. One plus 
one may equal two, but it may 
also equal a million—or even 
nothing. 

The two great facts of life are 
One, and More than One, Single- 
ness and Plurality. All our 
thinking, all our conduct and 
all our achievement go back to 
those two basic ideas and their 
relation to each other. 





F gyms is life—harnessed life, life at 
work, life in gear. It is life multiply- 
ing, life dynamic with friendship, life beau- 
tifted by a thousand hopes for the under- 
privileged, life pulsating with right human 
relationships, life dedicated to better busi- 
ness, better government and better homes 
Kiwanis is life because it is the apotheosis 
of human contacts. 


growth of civilization as illus- 
trated by man’s contact with 
things. 

Our primitive ancestor took 
the first step upward in industry 
when he discovered the difference 
between doing a thing mediately 
—through a medium—and im- 
mediately, or without a medium. 
For example, when I use my 
hand directly to lift a paper 











It has been said that the 


Iamactingimmediately, but when 
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I use a paper to lift a pencil, I am 
acting through a medium, mediately. 
When that primal ancestor—I don’t care 
what you call him—swung one day on a 
stiff sapling and he saw that the sapling 
was lifting a huge stone that lay upon 
its roots, the lever was discovered, and, 
from that day until this, one plus one 
has equalled all sorts of different me- 
chanical results. Archimedes was right 
when he declared that if he had a lever 
long enough and he could find a fulerum 
on which to rest it he could move the 
world. The lever multiplied power. 
Man’s conquest of the material world 
by the scientific use of contacts is new 
every day in its stupendous results, and 
Heaven only knows the future. 

Then measure this formula by the 
contact of a mind with an idea. The 
world is still full of miracles. I have no 
patience with the owlish skeptic who 
doubts their possibility. Some of the 
greatest miracles are those arising from 
ideas that galvanize the soul of man. 


When I was a boy I went to school 
with a youngster whom I shall call 
Hudson, because that was not his name. 
Hudson was “a pie-face” and ‘‘a mush- 
mouth,” in the elegant parlance of our 
gang. A more fatuous young jackass 
[ hope never to see. For years I lost 
sight of Hudson, then suddenly I heard 
of him—he had gone far, far into the 
north in search of the Pole! I wish I 
knew what or who wrought the miracle 
of that transformation. If I did I would 
tell a lot of sorrowing mothers and dads 
who have young ‘“‘pie-faces’’ of their 
own! But something touched that boy 
and transmuted the baser metal into 
gold. Oh, yes, the philosopher’s stone 
is a reality. Something touched him, 
I say, and sent that tenderfoot out with 
a dauntless courage to trudge behind 
the dog sledges over vast frozen tundras, 
pausing now and again to take off his 
boots and scrape the frozen blood from 
his feet, and always with his grim eye 
fixed on the north. One plus one equals 
what? 

Last winter on my way to Mexico I 
spent many wonderful hours with the 
foremost anthropologist of America, on 
his way to Yucatan to study the work 
of excavating the ancient Maya remains 
on the Yucatan peninsula. One day I 
said to him, ‘‘Dr. Wissler, I wonder if 
you know an old pupil of mine, Sylvanus 
Griswold Morley, who has done such 
good work excavating in Gautemala 
and in Mexico?” 

“Why,” said he, “‘I’ll see Morley day 
after tomorrow—he’s in charge of all 
these Yucatan diggings now.” 

Some weeks later I met Dr. Wissler 
on the return journey and he told me 
of how Morley had broken in health 
under the strain and was even then on 
his way to a hospital in New Orleans. 


I tell you this because it links up with 
an older story. Some twenty years ago 
Morley was a slim young chap, blonde 
and rosy-cheeked, rather weak of body 
and shy of manner—a cadet at the 
Pennsylvania Military College, of which 
I was then an officer. Scarcely a man of 
his age there but could have thrashed 
him “behind the Drill Hall’”’ or defeated 
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him in any test of strength. Yet I have 
seen Morley limp to cavalry drill with 
an ankle still weak from a bad sprain 
and, when every leap meant suffering, 
go through the trick riding, or ‘“‘monkey 
drill,”’” with an absolutely stoical face. 
With a body never strong, that boy, and 
later that man, was a living illustration 
of the power of mind over matter. His 
indomitable will, inspired by a big idea, 
carried him on in his work even when 
jungle fever made him alternately burn 
and chill. He never knew when he was 
too weak to carry on because his heart 
was as big as a house, and his courage 
was where he lived. He was possessed 
by an idea. 

If my mathematician still insists that 
one and one make two, I ask him to 
look at the results of man’s contact with 
an ideal. And this time again I shall 
take him to Mexico for an illustration. 


The man is Carlos Zettina, who as an 
industrial organizer and a lover of 
justice for his employes has been called 
“The Henry Ford of Mexico.” In the 
recent presidential elections Senor Zettina 
ran as an opponent of the successful can- 
didate, General Calles, who was the 
choice of President Obregon. They tell 
some pretty stories of how elections are 
held in Mexico. In fact, they are said to 
rival the mathematical inaccuracies of 
Tammany Hall, and the old days when 
Philadelphia was declared to be ‘corrupt 
and contented.’’ One evening while I 
was in Mexico City a conference was 
held, which President Calles invited 
Carlos Zettina to attend. Reluctantly 
hecame. At the end of that conference 
on political and social conditions, as re- 
ported to me by a friend of both men who 
was present, Senor Zettina went to 
President Calles and said: ‘‘Your Ex- 
cellency, I was bitterly opposed to your 
candidacy, as you know, because I be- 
lieved that your social theories would 
be ruinous to my beloved country. But 
now I want. you to know that I am glad 
that you were elected, for I believe that 
you can do more for our Mexico than 
I could have done.’ 


I haven’t heard recently of any such 
interview having taken place in Washing- 
ton. When a man is fired by a genuine 
ideal his selfishness will be submerged as 
were the personal ambitions of Carlos 
Zettina. 


Then I think of how man plus man 
equals an unknown sum. 


The Additive Man 


It is the nature of some men to be 
merely additive. Put such a chap in a 
group and there is just one more, no 
more and no less. He generates no 
enthusiasms and excites no rebellions. 
His movements are like his thoughts— 
always along with the mass. He is not 
positive enough to draw others after 
him, nor negative enough to act as a 
brake. That sort of man is typified by 
the placid yokel who when asked by 
the evangelist if he wouldn’t like to 
become a Christian, smiled mildly and 
said: ‘‘Why, I ain’t got no objections.” 
The additive man is just one more 
soldier, neither a vigorous fighter nor 
a deserter. 
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The Subtractive Man 

Then some men are subtractive in their 
natures. That sort of fellow is a force 
to be reckoned with because he repre- 
sents more than mere inertia—he actu- 
ally pulls back. But there is some hope 
for him, for perhaps you can get him 
turned around and hauling in the right 
direction. He is like the beetle-browed 
Tory in the days of the American Revo- 
lution—always against the Colonials 
in their efforts at freedom. 


The Divisive Man 


Now and then you will find a man 
who is divisive. Openly or secretly, but 
always actively, he is a force for cleavage. 
Let him enter a group, and dissension 
follows. He leads against the leaders 
and appoints himself marshal of the 
malcontents, and if he is on the wrong 
side his power for mischief is incaleul- 
able. Benedict Arnold is the arch-type 
of the divisive man. 


The Multiplicative Man 


And lastly we have the multiplicative 
man. Every one he touches feels the 
thrill of his contact. Ten men with him 
at their head become a power, twenty 
a host, and fifty are unconquerable. 
If his sword is short, he lengthens it by 
a step. If there are too few hours in the 
day, he smiles and works at night. If 
difficulties grow, he grins and fights on. 
George Washington was such a multi- 
plicative man. His power was like that 
of the prophet Elisha, of whom it is 
related in the Scriptures that when he 
died they buried him in a sepulchre, 
and later when the body of another man 
was lowered into that sepulchre it touched 
the bones of the prophet, and the man 
revived and stood on his feet. Doubt 
the literal statement if you will, but 
doubt not its spiritual meaning. The 
multiplicative man being dead yet 
speaketh. From the very dust in which 
he lies buried spring thousands of others 
to carry on the torch which lapsed from 
his lifeless hand. 

So one plus one in human rela- 
tionships often make more than two. 
The chaste love that Heloise bore for 
Abelard, the abbot, multiplied his power 
for good. The sisterly devotion of Mary 
Lamb, serving her brother Charles in 
those periods when her mental ailment 
left her free from the madhouse, made 
it possible for him to write his classic 
“Tales from Shakespeare” and _ his 
exquisite “Essays of Elia.’’ The wifely 
sympathy of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing infused the soul of Robert Browning 
and inspired him to be thrice the poet 
he would else have been. Achilles had 
his Patroclus, Damon his Pythias, 
Aeneas his Achates, Moses his Aaron, 
David his Jonathan, Louis his Richelieu, 
and Jesus his John. “What we need,’’ 
wrote Emerson, “is someone to make us 
do what we can.” The history of the 
world is luminous with the record of 
men and women whose contacts with 
other men and women have aroused 
them to see visions and dream dreams, 
and out of these visions cities have risen 
on arid wastes, mountains have been 
leveled, seas have been drained, and the 

(Continued to page 5&8) 
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Adequate Kiwanis Education 











S Waa | WANIS education is not likely to be excess- 
Tee ive. ‘‘Much learning doth make thee mad,” 
I YQ said Festus to the finely educated Paul, and 
R there are always some who feel that too much 
education harms the individual. But the truly edu- 
cated man can usually make the adequate rejoinder of 
Paul, ‘I speak forth the words of truth and soberness.” 

It is, however, not at all likely that any KIWANIANS 
will be too thoroughly trained in the methods, policies 
and ideals of Kiwanis; rather is it more probable that 
when KIwanls education is not adequate the old adage 
will be proved true with Krwanitans that “a little 
learning is a dangerous thing.’’ Any shortcomings on 
the part of our members is likely to be due more to 
lack of Kiwanis education rather than excess of 
KIWANIS education, 

After all, the values of an education depend a great 
deal upon the kind and quality of the education 
received. And so is it with K1wants education. The 
anniversary of the building of the first Krwanis club 
is observed by our organization each year as ‘‘Anniver- 
sary Week"’ and it is intended that the occasion shall 
be used as an opportunity for KIrwanIs education. 

During our ‘Eleventh Anniversary Week,”’ therefore, 
it is well for us not only to use the occasion to give 
sound education in the fundamentals of K1rwants, but 
also to re-examine the methods of our KIWANIS educa- 
tion to make certain that they are the most helpful 
and that they insure the right kind of results in mem- 
bers and activities. 

In an article on ‘Education’ by Alexander Golden 
Weiser in a recent Atlantic Monthly, the following 
were set forth as the four goals of modern education: 

“1. To communicate the past. 

“2. To build for the future. 

‘3. To further the self-expression of the individual 
or creativeness. 

“4. To inculcate habits of cooperation with one’s 
fellows.” 

It strikes me that KrwAanis education may well set 
for itself these same goals if it is to be thoroughly 
adequate and to secure the results to be desired. There 
is quite a general conviction throughout the organiza- 
tion that there is need for KrwAnts education. The 
next step is to see that this program of education is 
planned in such a manner as to produce the educational 
results that are required in KIWANIS. 

It is surely essential that Krwanis education shall 
“communicate the past” of our organization. Now 
that eleven years of history have been made, there is 
much of a past which must be thoroughly known if 
a leader is to be able to play his part and even if a 
member is to live as a true KIWANIAN. There is the 
history of the development of the organization itself, 
but an understanding of this is not as essential as is 
the knowledge of the policies and programs, the prin- 
ciples and ideals which have inspired and guided the 
development and achievement thus far attained. 


On the other hand, a mere knowledge of the past of 
KIWANIS cannot be in any sense considered a thorough 
KIWANIS education. Such a conception of KIwANnIs 
education is too much like the outgrown conception 
of general education as ‘‘book learning.’’ Education 
must face the future as well as the past; must prepare 
for the days ahead and not simply impart knowledge 
concerning the years that are past. KIWANIS must 
also ‘‘build for the future.’” The understanding of the 
past must be united with the training to function in 
the future along lines that are truly KIwANnIANn. 

KIWANIS education no less than general education 
must strive ‘‘to further the self-expression of the 
individual or creativeness.”” The facts about Kiwanis 
must be so presented and there should be such training 
in Kiwanis ‘“‘projects’’ that the individual will be 
trained to make a personal contribution to the future 
of the organization either as member or officer. There 
is nothing more needed in an organization of the type 
of Kiwanis than this education in KIWANIs creative- 
ness. To give leadership to KIWANIs there must be 
created new programs, new policies, and new principles 
even though these must obviously be in line with the 
more fixed ideals of our organization. The project 
method of education is easily adaptable to Kiwanis 
education for there are constantly definite tasks in a 
club to be performed so that members can be educated 
through ‘“‘concrete participation’”’ which is a thousand- 
fold better than “abstract contemplation.’’ ‘‘An ounce 
of creativeness outweighs a ton of passive absorption.”’ 
KIWANIS needs strong men who, trained to self-expres- 
sion, can give to the organization a creative leadership. 

But however strong the individual, however trained 
to the finest type of self-expression, his life is limited 
in its influence unless he learns to unite his life with 
that of his associates. KIWANIS education, therefore, 
must “inculcate habits of cooperation with one’s 
fellows.” In this social age education must more than 
ever train people to live together and to work together. 
While there is still a place for the strongest creative 
individualism in giving leadership to groups, there is 
the necessity for group action and the extreme individu- 
alist or the grand-stand player is distinctly limited in 
his achievement. Play is a great educational factor in 
training for cooperation and group activity. The 
fellowship and fun of our weekly meetings is a large 
educational factor in Kiwanis for the development of 
our members in habits of cooperation which are oper- 
ative in the activities and service of our clubs. 

On this Eleventh Anniversary may we see to it 
that our KIWANIs education better communicates the 
past, builds more surely for a greater future, develops 
the individual for creative leadership, and trains mem- 
bers to worth while and achieving cooperation. 
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California-Nevada 


The outstanding event in the California- 
Nevada district was the trustees’ meeting 
held in Reno, Nevada. The meeting was 
of a constructive nature with considerable 
emphasis given to administrative work. 
Among these items were: (1) Outlining 
the scope and responsibilities of divisions. 
(2) Deciding upon the responsibility of a 
host club in connection with district 
trustees’ meetings. (3) The adoption of 
a resolution providing for the raising of 
$25,000 to be used in the relief of 
KIWANIANS who suffered losses in the 
Santa Barbara earthquake, this fund to 
be administered by a board of directors 
and that which is used as straight loan 
purposes to be a permanent revolving 
fund for such emergencies that might 
arise in the future. (4) A complete survey 
was reported on extension work in this 
district. 

The following new clubs in the 
California-Nevada district have been 
formed: Burlingame-San Mateo, Tor- 
rance and La Jolla. A joint charter night 
was held for the Richmond and the East 
Lake, Oakland clubs. 


* * + 


Capital 
The charter night meeting of the 
Hampton KIwanlis club was a red letter 
event. The charter was presented by 
Governor J. Randall Caton, Jr., and 
accepted by Roland D. Cock and John 
C. Nelms, presidents of the Hampton 


and Norfolk clubs. The sponsor club, 
Newport News, attended in a body and 
the Norfolk club sent a delegation of six 
to welcome the new club into the KIwANIs 
family. At Lexington, Virginia, a new 
club was completed with the election of 
the following officers: Dr. J. L. Howe, 
president; Col. J. A. Anderson, vice- 
president; H. Crim Peck, secretary; 
Walter L. Foltz, treasurer; W. A. Adair, 
district trustee. 
* we * 


Carolinas 


A major activity of the Carolinas 
district is inter-club meetings. A large 
inter-club meeting was held at Kinston, 
North Carolina, twenty-one clubs in 
eastern North Carolina being represented. 
Division one also held an_ inter-club 
meeting which brought together many 
of the clubs. Charlotte, North Carolina, 
was host to numerous clubs during the 
‘‘Made-In-Carolinas”’ exposition. 

Many of the clubs are aiding the less 
fortunate children in their vicinity. 
Salisbury, North Carolina, sent an invi- 
tation to all crippled children in the 
county under fifteen to be guests of the 
club in order that it might interest them 
in attending the state clinic. Asa result 
of this invitation, forty-seven children 
together with their parents attended this 
luncheon. At a later date, all these 
children attended the clinic with gratify- 
ing results. 


Colorado-Wyoming 

The Pueblo friendship cup was passed 
on to Lander through a very unique 
method, namely, the use of the radio. 
It was first intended to meet the members 
of the Laramie club at some half-way 
point, but because of the great distance 
and almost impassable roads, it was 
decided to send the cup by registered 
mail and make the presentation by radio. 
This is an excellent idea and will be the 
means of keeping the cup moving during 
the winter months resulting in its return 
to the Pueblo club before Spring. The 
cup was started on its journey over two 
years ago, being first presented by the 
Pueblo club to the Colorado Springs club. 

Two Colorado clubs have recently 
adopted some rather interesting methods 
of drawing the individual members into 
the activities of the club. The Boulder 
club has set aside about ten minutes of 
each meeting for talks given by members, 
these speakers to be selected in regular 
order until the entire membership has 
participated. One gives a few words on 
the latest current event in the State, 
another on the latest world event and a 
third, a joke or funny story. An excellent 
plan which other clubs might well copy. 
The Golden club recently gave over the 
entire meeting to the membership. Each 
member was expected to participate, 
although none were to take more than 
three minutes time. The results were 
so surprising and satisfactory that it has 
been decided to repeat the experiment. 

District Governor and Mrs, van Diest 
were host and hostess to about 150 
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The net proceeds of an exceptionally fine minstrel show, attended by over 3,000 


Kiwanis club, amounted to about 
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people, given by the Englewood, Chicago, Illinois, 
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KIWANIANS and ladies at their newly 
acquired ranch about thirty miles north 
of Colorado Springs on the Denver road. 
KIWANIANS from Denver and Colorado 
Springs met at the ranch and were 
escorted to the pine grove some two miles 
east of the ranch buildings where a box 


lunch was enjoved 


. . . 
Georgia 


clubs in the Georgia 
district indicate work along lines of paved 
highways, better educational facilities, 
seeking to attract the Florida tourists by 
erecting welcome signs, installing white- 
and civic 


Reports from 


ways, similar improvements. 
The Jackson club centered all its energies 
of the 
hundredth anniversary of Butts County, 


in which Jackson is located. 


in putting on a celebration one 
Louisville 
claims a world’s record in successfully 


sponsoring two new clubs in one week, 


Wrens and Wadley. Atlanta almost 
equalled that record with Newnan and 
Canton, but took some longer time. 


Metter has also been active in sponsoring 


> a. > 
Illinois-Eastern lowa 


The newly elected officers of the clubs 
of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, met 
in conference at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, on December 4. Here the men 
who are to guide the destinies of Kiwanis 
activities during the coming year re- 
ceived instructions and discussed prob- 
lems of general club interest. Aside from 
the general conference there were sepa- 
rate sessions for the different officers. 

An open forum presided over by 
Governor Horace W. McDavid was held, 
at which many interesting subjects were 
discussed. 


Nie LeGrand of Rock 


Governor Elect 
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Island, Illinois, delivered a splendid 
educational and constructive message to 
the newly elected officers, outlining the 
aims and objectives of the coming year. 
The All Chicago clubs were hosts to 
the members of the International Coun- 
cil when they met in Chicago at a large 
banquet. Twenty-seven hundred Ki- 
wanians and ladies attended. Inter- 
national President John H. Moss, and 
Ex-Senator J. Hamilton Lewis spoke. 


. . * 


Michigan 


The following clubs were represented 
at an enthusiastic inter-club meeting held 
in Battle Creek: Eaton Rapids, Hills- 
dale, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Mason, Paw Paw, Williamston, Highland 
Park, Grand Rapids and Saginaw. Some 
of the speakers of the evening were 
Governor Frank A. Picard, International 
Trustee Michael A. Gorman and District 
Secretary Stacy S. Skelton. The entire 
program was broadcast under the super- 
vision of the district treasurer. The 


lieutenant governors who attended were: 


V. J. Brown, Mason, J. T. Brower, 
Grand Rapids, and past District Gov- 
ernor Frank F. Ford, Kalamazoo. 

The recently organized Northwest 
Detroit Krwanis club was presented its 
charter by District Governor Rev. Wil- 
liam Steensma of Jackson. President 
Ermie Knight of Detroit officiated as 
toastmaster and speeches were made by 
former International President, Victor M. 
Johnson, and International field repre- 
sentatives Frank Kean and Harry Young. 


* * e 


Nebraska-lIowa 


The Committee on Agriculture of the 
Nebraska-Iowa District staged an inter- 
esting corn exhibit at the district con- 
vention. The winners in the corn con- 
test, were Tecumseh and _ Beatrice, 





John Philip Sousa posed for this picture with the children of the Cunningham 


Home, Champaign, Illinois. Through 


the kindness of Champaign Kiwanians 


these bright little youngsters were able to enjoy a matinee concert given by Sousa’s 


world fa 


January, 1926 

















Some of the lads of Perth Amboy, New 

Jersey, who participated in scooter and 

ushmobile contest sponsored by the 

<iwanis club. This stunt made a big hit 

with the public and the club is planning 
to make this an annual event. 


Nebraska. Webster City and Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, were awarded medals by the 
National Agricultural Society, the cham- 
pionship banner being given to the 
Webster City club. Much interest was 
aroused by this corn contest and many 
requests were received asking that this 
be made an annual event. 

A successful all day inter-club meeting 
was held at Webster City, Iowa. Clubs 
joining were Algona, Mason City, Fort 
Dodge, Waterloo, and Eldora. Inter- 
national Trustee, Raymond M. Cross- 
man and District Governor, John A. 
Lawler, were present and gave inspira- 
tional addresses. 


* * * 


New Jersey 


The lieutenant governors in each of 
the New Jersey District’s four divisions 
are holding evening round table discus- 
sions for the presidents and vice presi- 
dents elect. At these meetings such 
topics as the following are discussed: 
How to appoint committees; how to 
secure action from committees; how to 
conduct regular board meetings; how 
to conduct weekly luncheon meetings, 
ete. Rutherford, New Jersey’s fifty- 
third club, was presented its charter by 
Governor Carrington on the evening of 
November 10. In presenting the charter 
fifty stereoptican slides were shown which 
visualized for the new elub typical 
activities of the other clubs in New 
Jersey. Ninety-four visiting KrwANnrans 
from ten clubs made this charter presen- 
tation really an inter-club meeting. The 
clubs of the New Jersey District have 
received an average of three visits during 
the year from the governor and lieu- 
tenant governors; thirty-one clubs did 
some work toward securing universal 
exercise of the franchise; forty-one clubs 
engaged in lessening automobile acci- 
dents; thirty clubs worked toward the 
Americanization of foreigners; thirty-one 
clubs suppressed obscene juvenile litera- 
ture. The district friendship cup, the 
circulation of which among the clubs 
offers a round robin of inter-club meets, 
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Take your cenier _oqumter or 
erected on Pacific highway by 
the legend, 





ole—6000 miles to either place. 
iwanians of Salem, Oregon. The south side bears 
‘Salem, Half Way to North Pole.”’ 
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Unique marker 


The north side reads, ‘“Three 


Miles to Salem, Half Way to Equator.”’ 


was destroyed by fire. It has recently 
been replaced, and is again in circulation. 
A well written, complete history of the 
New Jersey District including a brief 
history of Krwanis International and 
of each of the New Jersey clubs has been 
completed. 

The Trenton club arranged and con- 
ducted its second annual inter-club day 
on the grounds of the Inter-State Fair 
Association at Trenton. Practically 
every club in the New Jersey district 
was represented. 

A few of the outstanding speakers were: 
United States Senator Royal H. Copeland 
of New York, United States Senator Ed- 
ward I. Edwards of New Jersey, State 
Commissioner of Education Honorable 
John Logan, Honorable Edward C. 
Stokes, former Governor of New Jersey. 
Other inter-club meetings held: Caldwell- 
West Essex met with Montclair; Camden 
with Bridgeton; Clayton with Pitman; 


Irvington with South Orange-Maple- 
wood. 

e. £8 

New York 


The clubs of the New York District 
have been very active in the past month 
in the ‘‘Get-out and Vote’? movement 
and in this work many clubs have made 
an excellent use of the Committee on 
Public Affairs. Auburn had a large 
truck, appropriately decorated with signs 
reading, ‘“‘Vote As You Please—But 
Vote” and had this truck driven through 
the streets during election day. The 
Committee on Public Affairs from the 
Amsterdam club secured the action of 
the post office department in having 
legible notices on all post office boxes. 
The Glens Falls club which was organized 
this year has caught the real Kiwanis 
spirit and has employed a kindergarten 
teacher to take charge of and instruct 
the children in the day nursery for two 
hours each week. 


o + * 
Pacific Northwest 


On January 9, a district trustee’s con- 
ference will be held in Portland, Oregon. 


The district executive committee will 
meet a day earlier to discuss problems in 
advance of the conference. 


Inter-club meetings continue to attract 
the attention of the Pacific Northwest 
clubs. The Halloween party of the 
Tacoma KIWANIANS was attended by 
nearby clubs. The Spokane and Pullman 
clubs put on a most interesting program 
at Colfax and other clubs joined as 
follows: Shelton at Bremerton; New 
Westminster at Bellingham; Seattle at 
Everett; Spokane at Coeur D’Alene; 
Medford and Klamath Falls at Ashland. 


The work for under-privileged children 
still leads among the activities. Bremer- 
ton raised $550 by a special edition of 
the ‘‘Searchlight’’ and $1,500 by a harvest 
festival, the total to be spent on play- 
grounds. Spokane now has seven units 
in their pensioned mothers’ home colony. 
The Committee on Agriculture is hard 
at work. Special work in this connection 
is being featured by Bremerton, The 
Dalles, Centralia, and Walla Walla clubs. 
Stimulated by the article on ‘Navy 
Day” in The Kiwanis Magazine, -the 
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clubs at Ashland, Bremerton, Portland, 
Seattle and Yakima had elaborate ‘‘Navy 
Day” ceremonies with U. S. Navy officers 


as speakers 
* * * 


Pennsylvania 


The clubs of the Pennsylvania district 
are deserving of special mention for the 
interest being manifested in inter-club 
meetings which were held in every divi- 
sion during the year. Greenville and 
Sharon held a joint meeting; Indiana and 
Punxsutawney. Members of the Phoe- 
nixville club visited Chester, Norristown, 
Pottstown and Reading clubs. The 
presentation of the KIWANIS service 
medals is a definite feature of ‘‘Anni- 
versary Week’”’ during January of each 
year in the Pennsylvania district. Dur- 
ing January, 1925, nineteen clubs in the 
district presented medals. 


Increasing interest in under-privileged 
child work is shown by the clubs. Chester 
entertained eighty-one children of an 
orphans’ home at a theatre party; Grove 
City is making arrangements for medical 
examination and treatment of goitre in 
high school students; Hanover sent two 
children to Johnstown Hospital for treat- 
ment; Hazleton launched _ extensive 
under-privileged child plan, forty boys 
having been enrolled in gym and instruc- 
tion work, under personal observation of 


club members. 
* * 


Western Canada 


Brandon, Edmonton, Portage, La 
Prairie and Saskatoon, were among the 
clubs who have held inter-club meetings 
with other civic organizations of their 
cities. The Winnipeg club entertained 
KIWANIAN Buchanan of Detroit and his 
party of seventy boys on their way to 
Alaska. St. Boniface members visited 
the Brandon club; Moose Jaw placed 
autos at the disposal of American visitors 
and assisted in giving a banquet for them; 
Medicine Hat raised $300 at Summer 
Fair and Stampede for service funds, 
financed horticultural and flower show 
and donated $100 in prizes. 

















Ambulance presented to the Montclair Community Hospital by Kiwanians of 
Montclair, New Jersey. 
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Build Traffic Bridge Across Hudson 


River 
On October 9, 1925, the Kiwanis 
Club of Poughke« psie, New York, 


arranged a very successful gathering on 
the oceasion of the laying of the corner 


million dollar Vehicu- 


stone of the six 
lar Traffic Bridge across the Hudson 
River 


A resolution urging public action was 
passed on February 14, 1922, and a plan 
for the bridge was discussed at a public 
meeting called by the club three days 
later in the rooms of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The first public appeal for 
action was printed in the Poughkeepsie 
papers on March 5, and as a result, the 
first bridge bill introduced in the 
state legislature by Assemblymen Hackett 
and Webb, and Senator Towner, and a 
hearing granted by the Senate Finance 
Committee. Arguments for the erection 
of the bridge were made by members of 
the Kiwanis club including the mayor, 
ex-mayor and representing the 
Chamber of Commerce and other civic 
interests. The Senate Finance Committee 
deferred the plan for reasons of economy, 
but Senator Lust speaking for the com- 
mittee urged the construction of such a 
bridge and promised future support. The 
campaign was renewed with appeals for 
state and federal aid and additional 
support secured from the State Chamber 


Was 


others 














of Commerce and State Motor and Motor 
Truck Associations. 

The fund for the expenses of the cam- 
paign to employ transportation and 
bridge experts was started in May, 1922. 
The Poughkeepsie Vehicle Bridge Com- 
mittee was named at a public meeting 
and a firm retained to prove the 
practicability of the bridge at Pough- 
keepsie and to locate a site. The funda- 
mentals of the campaign outlined were as 
follows: “A bridge over the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie is an indispensable 
link in the state’s highway system under 
modern conditions of travel and trans- 
portation by motor. The location of this 
bridge—midway between New York City 
and the Capital district—will serve in a 
vast way motor traffic of the state and 
nation. Poughkeepsie is a natural center 
for this travel, has the best and most 
convenient highways converging here and 
will most conveniently serve the great 
truck lines of travel of state and nation. 
A highway bridge over the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie in case of war will 
greatly aid the national defense.” 


was 


Considerable funds were raised by 
public subscription, and the campaign 
continued vigorously. In 1923 an ap- 


propriation of $200,000 for a survey of the 
states was made and in June of the same 
year, Governor Smith signed the bridge 
bill which was the cause of a jubilant 





celebration in Poughkeepsie. The State 
Highway Department then got busy 
with its borings. Federal approval was 
obtained in June, 1924, and the state 


legislature appropriated an additional 
$450,000. 
In 1925, however, Governor Smith 


disapproved a bill which would appro- 
priate $1,800,000 passed by the legislature 
on the ground that the cost should be paid 
out of the proposed $100,000,000 bond 
issue, but at the same time he reiterated 
his approval and assured everyone of his 
support when the method of financing 
was finally decided upon. Actual con- 
struction on the bridge began this year, 
there is no more opposition, and an 
early completion is assured. 


. © * 


School Children Show Interest in 
Constitution 

An essay contest which was open to all 
children in the county schools was 
conducted by a special committee of the 
KIWANIS Club of Ravenna, Ohio, during 
“Constitution Week.’’ Some very fine 
essays on ‘‘What I Like Best About the 
Constitution”’ were received. The winners 
in each school were given a bound copy 
of the Constitution while several of them 
were entertained by the club at a luncheon 
where the reading of the essays con- 
stituted the speech of the day. 





























One of the scenes from a M 
District Convention at 


ue presented by the St. Louis, Missouri, club at the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
umbia, Missouri, depicting the activities of the child welfare committee. 
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A wading pool built for youngsters a 7 
t 


Club of Durham, North Carolina. 
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to the age of eight years by the Kiwanis 
will be maintained by the Recreation 


Commission of Durham. 


Christmas Festival 

A most successful Christmas Festival 
was given to under-privileged boys by 
Kiwanians of St. Louis, Missouri. A 
free luncheon, a useful Christmas souvenir 
together with a bag of Christmas sweets, 
was presented to each boy attending the 
festival. 

Each Kiwanrtan was asked to be a 
“big brother’? to some under-privileged 
boy, meet with him at least once a week, 
visit his home and make arrangements 
for him to attend the Christmas Festival 
and luncheon, and report on environ- 
mental conditions surrounding the boy’s 
home life to the chairman of the child 
work committee. The club is working on 
a plan to give practical help to boys who, 
on account of improper environment, are 
being forced into the discard as society’s 
“‘cast-offs.”’ 

oe * a 
Advertise City 

In order to advertise Point Pleasant’s 
claim that she was entitled to a promi- 
nent place in the early history of this 
section of the country, the Kiwanis 
Club of Point Pleasant, West Virginia, 
sponsored what was known as the celebra- 
tion of the 15lst Anniversary of the 
Battle of Point Pleasant. This engage- 
ment was fought October 10, 1774 and 
Roosevelt in his book, “The Winning 
of the West” refers to it as really 
being the first battle of the Revolutionary 
War. A three day home coming was 
planned for the dates of October 8-9-10, 
and an excellent program arranged to 
attract visitors and former residents from 
all parts of the country. The afternoons 
were filled with baseball and football 
games, civic day parade and addresses by 
well-known men in public life, including 
former Secretary of Agriculture Howard 
M. Gore, now Governor of West Virginia. 
The main attraction presented during 
each of the three evenings was the 
Historical Pageant which included a cast 
of approximately 500 characters and was 
presented in eleven scenes, each one 
portraying some bit of interesting early 
history. Many of the parts were taken 
by direct descendants of Point Pleasant’s 
early settlers, making the production all 
the more interesting to the audience. The 
celebration was a great success. There is 
evident a persistent demand that the 
pageant be made an annual event and 
indications now point to the idea being 
adopted. 


Assist Dependent Lad 


For the past several months the 
Kiwanis Club of Mount Carmel, Illinois, 
has been looking after the welfare of a 
dependent nine year old boy who is being 
kept at an orphange. The club is provid- 
ing him with clothing, school books and 
other necessities. 

*. . * 


Busy Kiwanians 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Kissimme, Florida, are now centering 
their attention on the building of a pool 
and casino to cost approximately $48,000. 
It is their desire to make this amusement 
tank the center of attraction for miles 
around. First mortgage bonds will be 
floated to take care of the difference in 
stock subscribed. The city has leased the 
ground on which this pool will be con- 
structed for twenty-five years, and is to 
furnish water and lights free. All net 
profits from the operation of the pool will 
be used for public or charitable work. 


The club also sponsored a boys’ band 
of about forty pieces; put over a com- 
munity drive to secure funds to maintain 
a public health nurse; took active part in 
a Chamber of Commerce publicity drive. 







‘“*Boy Day” 


‘“‘Boy Day” under the auspices of the 
Hammonton, New Jersey, Kiwanis club, 
will be long remembered, not only by the 
five hundred boys between the ages of 
ten and fifteen who partook of the day’s 
sports and pleasures, but by K1rwANnIaAns 
as well. The boys formed a line and 
marched to a park, and after an address 
of welcome by the president of the club, 
who told them what Kiwanis was doing 
and was trying to do for the boys, a 
song service was participated in by all. 

Sports were in order during the entire 
day with various kinds of races for 
which suitable prizes were awarded. A 
fine feeling on the part of the boys was 
created for their ‘“‘big brothers,” the 
Hammonton Krwanis club. 

Through the influence of the club a 
new lighting system has been installed on 
the main business and residential streets 


of the town. 
a * * 


Active Farm Relations Committee 


One of the outstanding objectives of 
the Albany-Decatur, Alabama, club is the 
promoting of better relations between the 
farmer and the city man. Each month 
during the year the members met in some 
rural community. At these gatherings 
subjects of pertinent interest to farmers 
were discussed. The club has also 
provided speakers for the schools through- 
out the year. 


* * * 


Seed Corn Contest 


The Kiwanis Club of Sac City, lowa, 
conducted a seed corn contest which 
all boys under sixteen years of age were 
invited to enter. This contest was 
divided into two classes—one for white 
and one for yellow corn. Prizes were 
awarded to the various winners and the 
club exhibited the prize winning corn at 
the district convention at Beatrice. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Fairmont, Minnesota, active in Camp Fire Girls’ work, had 
this float at the county fair. 
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Mystery Play 

Desiring to en- 
large their work 
for the under- 
privileged ¢ hild, 
the club at Red- 
lands, California, 
presented a mys- 
tery comedy (their 
first endeavor in 
the theatrical 
field). The pro- 
ceeds of this play 
which amounted 








Bay, Long Island, 
cooperated in 
sending nuts taken 
from a tree that 
overshadows the 
grave of the late 
Theodore Roose- 
velt. The plant- 
ing of these nuts 
is the beginning of 
the growth of the 
Roosevelt trees in 
Tacoma. 


* * 








to several hundred 
dollars were turn- 
ed over to the 
under-privileged child fund to enable 
the club to carry on this increased pro- 
gram. 

. * . 


Erect Building for Industrial Exhibits 

Kiwantans of Glenwood, Minnesota, 
have completed an industrial exhibit 
building measuring 60 by 120 feet. The 
proceeds from the sale of the booths 
erected in the building paid half of the 
expenses incurred. A committee was 
appointed to handle concessions and 
nearly $2,500 was raised in this manner. 

> ” > 

Help Under-privileged Children 

Three under-privileged boys were sent 
to the Buchanan Mountain Schools, all 
expenses being paid out of a fund raised 
by an automobile show produced by the 


Bluefield, West Virginia, club. Through 
the courtesy of the club, twenty-five 
children who would not have had a 
chance to have a vacation were sent 


toa Y. M. C. A. 


Enable Public to Buy Food at 
Reasonable Prices 

Much time has been devoted by the 
Pensacola, Florida, club in an effort to 
work out some plan whereby the farmers 
and business men of the community may 
be brought closer together. A city market 
is the outgrowth of this movement. 
Because of the fact that the location was 
secured through the cooperation of the 
Kiwanis club with the city commissioners 
and county agricultural agent, no charge 
is made to either the farmers or the 
public for the service rendered. All 
farmers are urged to bring their produce 
to this market which will be open from 
6 A. M. until 10 A. M. every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. During these 
hours no wholesale trading will be allowed 
thus giving the public an opportunity 
to secure food at reasonable prices. 


> . . 


Promote Better Cotton Crop 

In order to stimulate interest in a 
better cotton crop the Krwanis club of 
Rusk, Texas, has fostered a cotton contest 
which is open to all farmers residing in 
Rusk who do not irrigate their land. The 
following are some of the rules governing 
the contest: A total of $1,000 in prizes 
will be divided, $400 first prize and $100 
second prize for the greatest production 
of lint cotton on five acres of unirrigated 
up-land. Like prizes will also be given 
for the greatest amount of cotton pro- 
duced on un-irrigated bottom land. 


camp. 


Welcome sign erected by |the Kiwanis Club of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
vertisements thereon will provide revenue for the club. 


Each contestant must keep an accurate 
record of his five acre cotton crop as well 
as a record of the cotton on the rest of 
his farm. After the cotton is ginned 
samples must be drawn from both sides 
of the bale and sent to the chairman of 
the contest committee. Although the 
contest is not yet over, fifty-two farmers 
have entered, one individual has already 
produced more than eleven bales on his 
five acres of bottom land and another has 
produced better than a bale per acre on 
up-land. 


» * > 


Help City’s Under-privileged 
Children 

The club at Eldorado, Kansas, is justly 
proud of the work done for the under- 
privileged children of the community. 
Many cases are brought to the attention 
of the committee by the school nurse who 
makes surveys of the city school children 
that are undernourished or in need of 
medical care. Doctors, dentists and 
specialists, members of the club, donate 
their skill, and medicine. Books and 
equipment have been purchased for high 
school boys and girls that could not 
afford them; and part time work secured 
for others, thus enabling them to go to 
school half-days. Boys and girls intending 
not to enter high school this fall, have 
been induced to continue their education. 

In addition to accomplishments on 
behalf of the under-privileged children, 
the club has been working on other 
problems. Civic affairs are not neglected, 
as evidenced by efforts being made to 
have the state legislature pass road laws 
comforming to federal road laws so that 
the state may continue to participate in 
federal road aid. 


- . * 
Community Benefits by New Club 


Even before receiving its charter, the 
Banning, California, club made itself 
known in the community by contributing 
over $100 towards a gift for a Scout- 
master who had refused to take any 
remuneration for his services. The club 
is now active in trying to raise approxi- 
mately $18,000 to purchase a park site 
where it is planned to build a municipal 
swimming pool. 


7 os a 
Honor Great American 


One of the members of the Tacoma, 
Washington, club conceived the idea of 
creating in the minds of the boys of this 
community a desire to respect and honor 
a great American. The boys of Oyster 


Merchants’ 

Exposition 

The Merchants’ 
Exposition which was promoted by 
the Hoquiam, Washington, K1waNnraNns 
netted the club $200 for their under- 
privileged child work. This show was 
staged in the big high school gymnas- 
ium where thirty booths were sold to 
local merchants for the display of their 
merchandise. A style and fashion show 
displaying the latest in ready-to-wear 
garments was a special feature of the 
exposition. Splendid musical programs 
were rendered during each of the three 
evenings that the show was in progress. 

e +. » 


Vote—Duty of Every Citizen 

Some very good work has been done by 
the Galt, Ontario, club in helping to get 
out the vote at the federal election. The 
following are some extracts of one of the 
ads which was run a few days before the 
election. ‘Are you a Canadian citizen? 
If so, there is an important duty you 
should not shirk on October 29 and that is 
to VOTE. The ballot provides the most 
effective means of having a voice in the 
government of your own country. 
Through long years of struggle and steady 
advancement, the exercise of the franchise 
has become in actual fact the voice of the 
people, but only to the extent that the 
voters use the right to which they are 
entitled. One reason why government in 
any country is not as good as it might be 
is that many voters are indifferent to the 
duty they owe to the State and fail to 
register their choice as to who shall make 
the laws that they must necessarily obey. 
Irrespective of what party or political 
group is favored, the Galt Kiwanis club 
urges the voters of this riding to go to the 
polls and mark their ballots. It is the 
bounden duty of every voter to take his 
or her share—small though it may be—in 
this important duty of citizenship and 
every one who votes sincerely, according 
to the khowledge he possesses and the 
dictates of his own conscience, will make 
his own small but worthy contribution to 
the future of the nation’s progress—and 
in so doing will add to his interest in 
national affairs.” 

. + a 


Complete Tennis Courts 

Two fine tennis courts have been 
completed by the Marinette, Wisconsin, 
club. These courts which are located on 
a small island park were built last summer 
and are now in an excellent condition. 
The fact that they are constantly in use 
indicates how badly they were needed 
nnd that they are much appreciated by 
the young people. 


The 
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Awards Distinguished 
Service Medal 
By C. W. Watson 


Secretary-Treasurer, Kiwanis Club of 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


re the fourth consecutive year the 
Kiwanis Club of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
on December 11, 1925, awarded its 
medal for distinguished service to Mr. 
George W. Holdrege of Omaha, this year 
a noteworthy pioneer and builder of rail- 
roads in the State of Nebraska and the 
middle west. 

Previous awards were made to the 
Honorable Charles H. Morrill of Stroms- 
burg, Nebraska, a pioneer citizen of the 
State, and patron of the University of 
Nebraska; of Mrs. Carrie B. Raymond, 
who has given of her best to the students 
of the University of Nebraska in develop- 
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ing a fine sense of appreciation of music 
and its life values; and to Mr. John E. 
Miller, a pioneer retail merchant and 
citizen of the city of Lincoln. 

Mr. Holdrege, the recipient of the 
medal for 1925, came to Nebraska from 
the State of New York in 1869 and en- 








George W. Holdrege 


tered the service of the Burlington 
Railroad as a clerk at Plattsmouth, 
Nebraska. He served the Burlington in 
various capacities, having retired as its 
General Manager on December 3lst, 
1920, after as he says, ‘‘a most delightful 
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and pleasant fifty-one years of service."’ 

The occasion of the award is a regular 
meeting of the club to which wives of 
KIWANIANS and friends to the recipient 
of the medal are invited as guests of the 
club. The program is one of dignity 
and inspiration for better and nobler 
living. 

The spirit of Kiwanis is to build, and 
each recipient of the medals thus far 
awarded by the Lincoln club has been a 
fine personal exemplification of this 
KIWANIS spirit. 

The medal is a reproduction of similar 
medals awarded by the clubs of the 
Pennsylvania Kiwanis District and de- 
signed by Adam Pietz, artist of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. The Lincoln 
club acknowledges the courtesy of the 
Pennsylvania District in permitting the 
use of their medal. 
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Railroads vs. Trucks 
(From page 11) 


that much plus overhead, including 
depreciation and interest on investment, 
plus whatever profit was considered 
right 

Of course, the one ton plane is not the 
linfit of air development and we will 
likely see the day of much larger carriers, 
but the difference between the capacity 
of a train and plane and consequent 
difference in cost of transportation is 
too great to hold any promise of cheaper 
movement by air. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
recall the statement made by a Rear 
Admiral some months ago to the effect 
that six giant dirigibles could be built at 
four million dollars apiece for trans- 
oceanic commerce, and could earn a large 
yearly profit by making eighty trips across 
the Atlantic. 

[hese airships would be built to carry 
a pay load of twenty-two tons each. How 
much? twenty-two tons—about half the 
capacity of a single railroad box car which 
costs something more than $2,000. 

There is no need to waste time figuring 
out what the charge per ton must be to 
earn a profit from eighty single crossings 
between New York and London, carrying 
only twenty-two tons each trip. 

Suffice it to say, our shippers in the 
west are not looking for transportation of 
quite as high a class as that. 

There are one or two very important 
factors to keep in mind in considering the 
future of air and highway traffic as com- 
pared with rail. It is one thing for the 
owner of a truck or of a line of trucks to 
undertake to handle a certain class of 
business betweencertain defined points 
where nothing is needed but the trucks— 
the shippers and consignees furnishing the 
loading and unloading facilities. 

We are discussing the possibility of the 
railroads being supplanted by these other 
forms of transportation, which involves 
the taking over by the latter of all busi- 
ness now being handled by rail. 

No matter whether we consider the 
motor or air transport the proposition is 
the same. The business now being cared 
for by the railroads could not be handled 
by these other agencies except by estab- 
lishing assembling and distributing points 
for loading and unloading the trucks or 
truck trains or air freighters. These car- 
riers could not make any headway in 
transporting promptly the immense vol- 
ume of carload and less than carload 
traffic if they attempted to stop at the 
farm or business place of each shipper or 
consumer to pick up or leave the indi- 
vidual shipment. A tremendous number 
of smaller vehicles would be required to 
bring the shipments to the assembling 
point or to carry them from the distribut- 
ing centers, and this, in turn, would 
involve double or triple haniling with 
transfer, storage, and other costs that now 
enter into rail transportation 

Some interesting figures were recently 
prepared by an eastern financial journal 
to show the investment and operating 
cost of maintaining a commercial! air line 
of 1600 miles. It was estimated that an 
investment in landing fields and other 
facilities of over nine million dollars and 
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an operating cost of over eight million 
dollars per year would be involved in the 
operation of a fleet of ten planes each way 
daily, with necessary reserve planes, etc. 

It is well to consider these factors, as 
the cost of operating motor lines or air 
service is apt to be judged by the expense 
of merely running the trucks or flyin, the 
planes, much as the railroads’ expense is 
sometimes thoughtlessly guessed at by 
the cost of running a train, without regard 
to the tremendous investment in tracks, 
buildings, bridges, shops, in addition to 
equipment and the great current expendi- 
tures for maintenance of way, repairs to 
equipment, forces engaged in many other 
kinds of employment, taxes, etc, 

It can readily be seen that if carriers by 
air or highways are to stop at all local 
points and pick up business as a railroad 
freight now does, the advantage of speed 
will largely disappear. 

With stations only a few miles apart an 
air freighter would not be able to attain 
its effective speed before it would have to 
slow down to make the next stop. 

It is this constant stopping, loading and 
unloading, sorting out of shipments at 
terminals, loading in station order, etc., 
that slows up the movement of freight 
by rail. 

Before motor transport could take over 


the railroads’ traffic permanent highways 
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would have to be constructed, costing 
more per mile than the capitalization per 
mile of the railways, excluding rolling 
stock. It is estimated there are ten times 
as many miles of highways as there are of 
railways. 

The examples referred to in this article 
indicates that a vast number of trucks or 
air freighters would be required to handle 
the enormous yearly tonnage movement 
of this country without regard to the un- 
favorable comparison with cost of the 
present rail service. 

With the production of only three or 
four hundred thousand trucks per year 
this country is not much more than keep- 
ing pace with its theoretical truck retire- 
ments and, as before stated, only about 
3% of the trucks built are of five-ton 
capacity or over, and trucks of that size 
even are not economical for long hauls. 

These facts, coupled with the slow de- 
velopment of air service and practically 
no immediate prospect of large capacity 
air carriers, places the public in a position 
where it must regard the much discussed 
railroad not as a temporary occupant of 
the transportation field, but as its present 
and permanent mainstay in that field and 
the only occupant able to meet its tre- 
mendous traffic requirements day in and 
day out with the least friction and the 


lowest cost. 
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Roe Fulkerson Tickles the Feet of the Angels 


HE above interesting and humorous 

composite picture was effectively 
used by Roanoke, Virginia, in securing 
the next convention of the Capital Dis- 
trict, at the meeting in Staunton, Vir- 
ginia. The idea originated at the con- 
vention in Norfolk last year, when, in 
extending an invitation to meet in 
Roanoke and painting the attractions 
of that city, a trustee of the Roanoke 
club declared among other things that 
“‘Roanoke is the only city in the Capital 
District that has within its corporate 
limits a mountain so high that one can 


stand upon its summit and tickle the 
feet of the angels.’’ The statement, 
perhaps slightly exaggerated, seemed to 
amuse the convention so much that the 
Roanoke club put the idea onto the cut 
above, showing Roe Fulkerson, a mem- 
ber of the Capital District, standing 
upon Mill Mountain, which rises to a 
height of 1100 feet within the corporate 
limits of Roanoke, and reaching up to 
tickle the feet of the angel. 

The idea so interested the convention 
that Roanoke was chosen by a large ma- 
jority as the meeting place for 1926. 
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Some Problems of FI Ei ER RO 


American Music 
Hotels Statler 


(From page 19) 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 


1100 Rooms 1000 Rooms 1000 Rooms 650 Rooms 
1100 Baths 1000 Baths 1000 Baths 650 Baths 


Now building in BOSTON — 1300 Rooms, 1300 Baths 
—to be opened late in 1926. 
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be overlooked. Yet I hope to see the 
day when high schools and colleges will 
not impose studies that are totally unre- 
lated to the pursuit of knowledge of 
those embarking upon an artistic career. 
I am glad to see this problem being met 
with insight and intelligence in many 
high schools. We can thank the National 
Music Supervisors Association for this, 
I believe. So let us plant another mile- 
stone at this point, although we be far 
from the goal. 

I would not be sincere to my calling 
were I to avoid the mention of jazz, 
so called, a subject which has torn the 
American music world this way and 
that, and one which has divided itself into 
two camps, those who besieve that jazz 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statiez-operated 


2200 Rooms— The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Station 
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is the greatest evil and detriment to the 
progress of music in America, and others 
who think that it is one of the healthiest 
signs fot many decades. 

Candidly, I think too much importance 
has been placed upon the jazz question, 
too much worry given it, in fact, It is as 
silly to stir oneself up over this question 
of jazz as it is to get into a fever heat over 
modern Christianity and fundamentalism. 
The whole question is being worked out 
through natural evolution. Attacking 
jazz can do no good, championing jazz 
too strenuously only makes one ridicu- 
lous. I feel the best way to meet this 
question is to have an open mind. By 
that I do not mean one should do any 
“‘straddling.”’ Simply recognize the fact 
that jazz is an exotic expression of our 
present national life. The very fact of 
its form changing every year shows its 
impermanence. Its very rhythms and its 
fantastic effects, which are not without a 
great deal of cleverness (because many 
good musicians are called into orchestrate 
the rather crude piano score), some- 
how reflect the restlessness that has be- 
come most patent since the World War. 
If you notice, the jazz craze on the part 
of the masses, who used to sing mostly 
sentimental popular songs when it was not 
playing old-fashioned ragtime, has reached 
its height since the war, and along with 
it, the craving of these elemental music 
lovers for musical excitement, a craving 
for the savage in music and the ‘“‘kick’”’ 
it may bring them, and for a “riot of 
color.’”’ Therefore, jazz makes a more 
popular appeal at this moment than 
would be the case in more quiescent 
times. And yet, according to Addington 
Bruce, a ‘“‘vicious circle is established to 
the serious hurt of the jazz devotee,” 
for surrendering to the appeal of jazz, 
still greater nervous fatigue is the result. 
There is sometning in this theory, though 
I think Mr. Bruce is unduly frightened, 
for I have seen many of these so-called 
devotees become satiated with too much 
jazz, with a consequent reaction leading 
to a decided interest in music of deeper 
significance, music that is relaxing and 
peace-bringing, music that has a spiritual 
and uplifting quality. Jazz is not spirit- 
ual, jazz is not peace-bringing, nor is 
jazz very uplifting for that matter and 
from that standpoint I feel Mr. Bruce 
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Let Your Hotel 


Boost Your Town 


It’s the cosy, homelike at- 
mosphere of the modern hotel 
that causes the guest to 
appreciate your town; makes 
him loath to leave and anx- 
ious to come again. 


Nor can this desirable im- 
pression be imparted by the 
hotel that is no longer mod- 
ern! 

There can be a modern hotel 
in YOUR town; it’s just a 
question of financing. 

That question is answered in 
THE FINANCIALIST, a 
monthly journal devoted to 
the subject of community 
hotel financing. ’Twill be 
sent gratis if you’ll ask us to 
place your name on our com- 
plimentary Kiwanis list, 
ae TY iy 


The HOCKENBURY SYSTEM Inc. 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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What’s at 
Your Journey’s 
End? 
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—especially at your Journey's end 
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Operating a 4 fiers is | canes Cities 


Operating System of Famous Old World Hotels 


When you travel today your own 
motor-car, or the great railroads, 
take you to your destination as 
speedily and comfortably as it is 


Perhaps the day has not been good—per- 
Ps something has gone all wrong; your 
nerves are all on edge and you want comfort 


hen, if ever, you will appreciate—not the 
granduer of palatial rooms and stately 
corridors—but the good old-fashioned at- 

feelin, ng the thing that cannot be 
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Some Problems of 
American Music 
(From preceding page) 


is right. The best and highest music is 
not found in continuously agitated 
(indeed monotonously) forms, an 1 forms 
which have little or no repose, and while, 
as I remarked before, jazz has brought 
into being a number of striking and clever 
orchestral colors (due entirely to the 
“arranger’’ and not the composer of the 
tune in question), jazz as yet has no serious 
place in the scheme of real music beyond 
a few original so-called ‘effects’ which 
it has brought to us. Some may never 
get beyond the appreciation of present- 
day jazz, but I am inclined to think that 
many classic tunes which have been 
pilfered boldly by jazz composers and 
used in their entirety or in fragmentary 
form, and treated ‘‘jazzily,’’ have led 
to a natural interest, on the part of the 
aforesaid jazzites in a short time in the 
original and true version. No doubt you 
have observed this yourselves. The 
fact that the quality of jazz has improved 
the past few years, and that even well- 
trained musicians are able to listen and 
smile, and even enjoy the best of it, 
proves that we have nothing to be afraid 
of, and that the problem will take care 
of itself. So let us accept anything it 
has brought us in the way of new “ryth- 
mic patterns’’ and color combinations 
and leave the pathological and psycho- 
logical aspects to be dealt with through 
musical evolution which has ever and 
shall ever find new expressions and forms 
in each succeeding day and generation. 





Kiwanis Leadership 


(From page 27) 
Courage 

The world is satiated with men who 
trim and compromise and become “‘prac- 
tical’—which means a readiness to 
barter a part of their convictions. 

Many a man has taken office with 
open mindedness, the conviction that he 
will use good judgment and clear vision, 
only to yield to the invidious effect of his 
authority upon himself. He lacks the 
courage to suffer and sacrifice all for 
principle and conviction, which alone 
seems to keep the hearts of leaders pure 
and undefiled. The highest courage in 
the world is moral courage and ‘‘few 
persons have courage enough to appear 
as good as they really are.” 

In selecting leaders who mock at 
morals—whose lives have no high pur- 
pose, we corrupt our members; The 
character of an organization is determin- 
ed by the character of the men it selects 
as its leaders. 

The leader with courage is the man who 
leads with the power of the steamship 
as it ploughs its way through the storm, 
while the man without courage like the 
sail boat tacks for shelter before the 
storm breaks. 

There is a great temptation in fellow- 
ship organizations to be counted a good- 
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fellow rather than to maintain the respect 
and esteem of the great majority who 
admire the leader for his courage in hav- 
ing the good of the organization at heart 
instead of following selfish motives. 

In answering his little boy’s question 
“‘When shall I be a man?”’ Edgar Guest 
has written. 

“A man you'll be 

When you have learned that honor brings 
More joy than all the crowns of kings; 
That it is better to be true 

To all that know and trust in you 

Than all the gold of earth to gain 

If winning it shall leave a stain. 


“When you can fight for victory sweet, 
Yet bravely swallow down defeat, 

And cling to hope and keep the right, 
Nor use deceit instead of might; 
When you are kind and brave and clear, 
And fair to all and never mean; 
When there is good in all you plan, 
That day, my boy, you'll be a man.’ 

The achievements of successful leader- 
ship are in themselves full compensation 
for the service and sacrifice made, but 
the unfortunate thing is that results are 
frequently long delayed. It is only 
when men of character, men of good judg- 
ment and men of vision express their 
appreciation, that the leader has con- 
fidence in his effort and has courage to 
carry on. 

If the average follower could under- 
stand the pain of leadership he would 
gladly lighten the burden. 

The leader must know the pain of 
loneliness, the hardest of all disciplines 
to a social nature—of visions ridiculed— 
enthusiasm misunderstood — plans re- 
jected by those in whose interest they 
were formulated—hopes buried in the 
dreams of advancement. 

Hardships such as these challenge real 
leaders who work on in the knowledge 
that a great cause is being served and in 
the personal satisfaction of a duty well 
done. 


’ 


‘“‘God grant methese: The strength to do 
Some needed service here; 

The wisdom to be brave and true; 
The gift of vision clear, 

That in each task that comes 

Some purpose, I may plainly se: 


‘‘God teach me to believe that I 

Am stationed at a post, 

(Although the humblest ’neath the sky.) 
Where I am needed most. 

And that, at last, if I do well 

My humble services will tell. 


“God grant me faith, to stand on guard, 
Uncheered, unspoke, alone— 
And see behind such duty hard 
My service to the throne. 
What’er my task, be this my creed 
I am on earth to fill a need.” 
—Guest 
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The International 


Council Meets 
(From page 31) 


the summarizing much would necessarily 
be lost. 


Let me just quote a few sentences: 
“When we as children played ‘follow 
the leader’ we expressed a human instinct 
or inclination to have some one worthy 
of the position set tasks which would 
test the ability of the best of his fol- 
lowers.” 


“The selection of a leader rose in 
importance with the age, purpose and 
experience of the followers.” 


“The true leader need not seek his 
place in lite for his place is ever seeking 
him.” 

“It is not enough to be put in the 
position of leadership, we must know 
whither we lead.” 


And his final analysis of the requisites 
of a leader, is that “he should,have open- 
mindedness, analytical judgment and 
courage.” 


The very fine paper of Trustee Burton 
D. Myers on the subject of ‘‘Stabilization 
of Kiwanis Membership,” with _his- 
torical references, is another of the fine 
papers which cannot be summarized 
with justice to the man who gave the 
report. 


The advice of Trustee A. Heber Winder 
with reference to the matter of building 
new clubs is of special importance at this 
stage of KrwaNis growth. His advice 
that clubs should be built by strategy and 
not by chance is especially timely. 

The best thing I can say with reference 
to the report of Ralph Amerman, Inter- 
national Trustee for the past two years, 
is that it discloses a financial situation 
of which any organization might well be 
proud. I think the report of this com- 
mittee has demonstrated the possibility 
of an ideal organization being conducted 
on a practical basis when practical men 
such as Ralph Amerman and the other 
members of his committee are willing 
to give to that organization the benefit 
of the practical knowledge which has 
made them practical business men. 


I recognize the inadequacy of this 
attempt to summarize the work of an 
International Council which those of us 
who have attended the last tnree or four 
councils will unanimously agree is the 
finest from the standpoint of interest and 
accomplishment which has ever been 
held, and I do not say this in a perfunc- 
tory way or because it is the usual thing 
but because I believe it is true. It has 
not been a great meeting merely because 
the men who have spoken to you have 
done fine work, the results of which 
have been displayed in their reports 
and addresses. Its success is as much 
due to the interest, assistance, coopera- 
tion and desire for real KtwANntIs informa- 
tion on the part of the men who came to 
the Council for the first time. KrwAnis 
goes on, and we, who to some extent 
have helped it in its progress as governors, 
committeemen or officers and trustees, 
are glad that the opportunity was given 
us to serve. 
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Eat and Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to the top notch— 
strong, healthy, efficient—then you must know how 


to eat. The body isa machine. It demands certain 
quantities and qualities, and only under favorable 
conditions will the body do its most efficient work. 


‘Eating for Health and Efficiency”’ is a condensed set 
of health rules—everyone of which may be easily 
followed at home. It tells how the Battle Creek San- 
itarium Diet System has been built through years of 
exhaustive scientific research. It will give you a new 
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FOR THE NEW SECRETARY 


A good-looking and serviceable BRIEF CASE of correct size to carry the 
Standard Record System binder with contents, loose papers and other data. 
We can supply a BRIEF CASE made of six-ounce extra heavy pebble grain 
Cowhide, flexible, solid leather partitions and full gussets, leather lined flaps, 


extension lock and buckles. Straps 1 1-8 inch wide run all around. Each 
of 4 pockets has 1 3-4 inch expansion. Complete size 16x12 inches. 
In black or tan leather at cost price, $12.75 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
1250 Federal Reserve Bank Building, 
164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
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For Your Club Too! 


This beautiful Kiwanis Bell will add 
greater distinction and order to your 
meetings. Many clubs write and tell 
us that once having it, they would 
never be without one. 
A unique and beautiful ornament for 
the speakers’ table. Nothing like the 
harsh gavel, for a gentle tap and its 
mellow voice reaches every corner of 
the room. 

No, 29L. is 11 inches high, mad: 

of gold finished Bell Metal. 


$25.00 


We carryac lete line of Kiwanis 
Emblem asin 9 for all occasions. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Just what you've been looking for! 


The “EXCEL” PRINTER 


The merchant's advertiser 
and business getter 





Sells for $12.50—Over 100% Profit 


Make $35 to $50 Daily 

The greatest device ever invented for 
printing the merchant's advertisement auto- 
matically on roll wrapping paper in one or 
more colors. 

We want men financially responsible to 
act as our distributors in exclusive territory. 
Wire or write 


METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. D, 124 W. 4th St., 
LOS ANGELES CALIF. 

















Get a “HEALTH BUCKLE” for 
Your 4-H 
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The Innocent Bystander 


and Industrial Warfare 

(From page 14) 
out that the anthracite mining industry 
is a monopoly and as such should be 
declared a public utility and be regula- 
ted by law. He heartily commends the 
miners for their attitude but unsparingly 
condemns the operators, declaring that 
under present conditions the operators 
are carrying on a strike against 40,000,000 
of their countrymen, users of anthracite 
coal. 

The innocent bystander may wonder 
what the Governor means when he says 
the anthracite industry is a monopoly. 
Does he include as a part of that monopo- 
ly the United Mine Workers of America? 
If so, does he propose the miners’ 
monopoly, as well as the operators’ 
monopoly, shall be regulated by law? 
He does not say so but perhaps in his 
message to the legislature he will say so. 
Perhaps he will recommend the regula- 
tion, or at least the restriction of the 
labor monopoly by the repeal of the 
statutory provisions referred to by Mr. 
John Hays Hammond. 

The Pennsylvania Mining Acts pro- 
vide for a Miners’ Examining Board 
which must be composed of ‘‘the most 
skillful miners’ actually engaged in 
mining ‘“‘in their respective districts for 
five years.’’ Before this Board composed, 
as it must be under the Law, of members 
of the United Mine Workers, every man 
who desires a license to mine must ap- 
pear. Before a license lawfully can be 
issued to him he must show that he has 
had ‘‘not less than two years practical 
experience as a miner or a mine laborer 
in the mines of this commonwealth.”’ 
All others are barred. No miner from 
outside the state, regardless of his quali- 
fications organized or unoganized, can 
obtain a license to mine coal in Penn- 
sylvania. Thus the absolute monopoly 
of labor is fixed upon the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The innocent bystander will observe 
the attitude of the Governor toward 
this phase of the controversy and from 
that attitude will judge whether he is 
actuated by an earnest statesmanlike 
desire to protect the general public from 
a monopoly in the anthracite industry 
or whether he is making a subtle politcal 
gesture. 

If the innocent bystander remembers 
the nationwide railroad shop-crafts strike 
of 1922 he may wonder how the Governor 
expects the mere legislative declaration 
that the anthracite industry is a public 
utility will prevent just such strikes as 
the present one. But at any rate the 
situation is getting interesting. 


Géto-Church Sunday 


January 17, 1926 has been set aside 
as Go-To-Church Sunday in the IlIlinois- 
Eastern Iowa District, by District 
Governor Nic Le Grand. It will mark 
the third anniversary of this occasion— 
the first being held in 1924 when Daniel 
S. Wentworth was Governor, and again 
in 1925 during the administration or 
Horace McDavid. These have been so 
successful and met with such favorable 
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comment, that it is expected that Go- 
To-Church Sunday will be an annual 
event in this district. 

The Sunday selected for the occasion 
is the Sunday preceding the Eleventh 
Anniversary of Kiwanis International. 

Immediate Past Governor McDavid 
will broadcast an address from Decatur, 
Illinois on Saturday evening, January 16, 
from station WJBL, 270 meters, at 
9:30 P. M. The Decatur Kiwanis club 
quartette will provide special music and 
other features will be provided. 





Will Rogers Not a 
Candidate for Governor 
So He Advises Kiwanis Club 


Will Rogers, born at Claremont, 
Oklahoma, occasionally drifted across 
the line into Arkansas, became 
acquainted with a Miss Blake, daughter 
of a prominent family of Rogers, Arkan- 
sas, and, later they were married. Being 
a magician with a rope he soon got a 
contract to appear on the vaudeville 
stage where for years he did unbelievable 
stunts with his lariat. Accidentally he 
tripped himself one signt and his re- 
marks ‘“‘brought dcwn tne house.’”’ He 
soon becamefamcu.s Last summer, some 
Oklahoma paper suggested that Will 
Rogers might be induced to become a 
candidate for Governor of that state, and 
perpetuated the idea by wiring him about 
it. Will answered it in his own by saying 
that Oklahoma was not big enough terri- 
tory for him to fool with and wouldn't 
Kansas be included, as he thought he 
could handle either state with one hand. 


About this time some wag in the 
Kiwanis Club of Rogers, Arkansas in- 
dorsed Will Rogers for Governor of Ar- 
kansas, and a wire was sent him to that 
effect. Willanswered as follows: ‘‘Thanks 
for your kind offer to govern Arkansas. 
That’s the one state I could not govern. 
I got the best part of it here now but I 
have never been able to govern her, 
but I do thank Arkansas, especially 
Rogers, for furnishing me a Governor for 
18 years. Rogers is the Claremont of 
Arkansas and that’s the last word in 
towns. Regards to Tom Morgan, the 
town jester, and good luck.” 

Will Rogers. 

Tom Morgan, alluded to above, is 
local celebrity of Rogers, a regular con- 
tributor to Puck, Judge, Life and the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

es Rogers, Arkansas, was not 
named after Will Rogers, nor vice versa 





It Is Pathetic— 


To see decency aping the underworld. 

To see weeds growing around a church. 

To see an alderman trying to please all 
parties. 

To see a tightwad hunt for a new alibi. 

To see the golfer meet his pastor on Sun- 
day morning. 

To see a good reputation destroyed by 
gossip. 

To see a boy squander opportuntty. 

—{Kiwanian Roy Smith. 
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Every Enterprising Business 
Man Ought To Provide 
For His Future 





Let JOHN F. HOMER tell you how 





DEAR Tom: 


You ask me how I like my new 
home. Fine, old boy, and I’m waiting 
for you to get on your feet again and 
get a place adjoining mine, so we can 
spend the rest of our days fishing to- 
gether. 

Henry Hallet was in to see me yes- 
terday and I told him the way I got 
my start and began to save for a 
rainy day. I never told you the whole 
story, and now that it’s fresh in my 
memory I’ll spiel it to you. 

Of course you know after I left the 
farm I clerked in old Sock Timber’s 
store awhile. Then like a darned fool 
I went to the city. For five years I 
had a run of bad luck. First, I could- 
n’t get a position clerking and I al- 
most starved to death looking for one. 
Then I got a job on the docks and 
worked so hard that I took sick and 
laid in the hospital for months. 

When I got out I was too weakened 
for manual labor and at last got an 
office job; then I became junior sales- 
man; and when I thought I was on my 
way to prosperity, the panic came 
along and wiped the company out of 
business. Me? Say, I was flatter’n a 
flapjack. 

But I soon got a job driving a truck 
and when times got better I got my 
first real job selling goods out of Chi- 
cago. You remember that’s when I 
first met you, down at South Bend, 
Indiana. 

Well, as you know, I soon got mar- 
ried, and then came the first boy, and 
I guess I’ve told you how the boss 
gave me an interest—small as it was. 
But say, Tom, I earned it, and I con- 
tinued to work like blazes to get a 
larger share. 

But you know I overworked. You 
remember the year you married I was 
all in and went down to Florida that 
winter for my health. 

That trip got me to thinking. What 
if I should never be able to resume 
work! Gosh! I was not yet middle 
aged, and had a lot of good years be- 
fore me—and every darn cent I had 
was in that business—which was fair- 
ly prosperous, thank heaven! 

By that time I had three children 
but never had owned my own home. 
So I decided I’d buy one, and if worse 
came to worst I’d at least have a place 
for my family to call its own. I got 
well, resumed activity, saved money, 
and built my home. 

Then you remember when it began 


to come a little easier for me, i started 
going to Florida every winter. That’s 
what got me to thinking again. What 
would I do when I got old? It’s a hor- 
rible prospect, Tom! 

That year I was offered land at $40 
an acre in Florida. Last year I bought 
practically the same land at $700 an 
acre, and I got only 10 acres. But it 
was worth it, as I built a home on it— 
for my declining years. 


No, Tom, I’m not on the skids yet, 
ag you know, but the point I want to 
make to you is this: Build your home 
in Florida before you decline. You’re 
ten years younger than I, you’ve got 
the making of a successful business, 
even though you’re up against it now. 
But when you get to turning over a 
profit, draw out all you can and do as 
I did—buy 5 or 10 acres of productive 
land in Florida. Then when you’re as 
old as I am now, you’ll have something 
to retire on—a place of your own that 
will afford you an income the rest of 
your days. 

Do asI did. Here’s the way: First, 
out of my weekly drawing account in 
my business I saved a few dollars a 
week, increasing that sum as I in- 
creased my business, and I also found 
many personal expenses that I could 
cut down—or out. 


At the end of a few years I owned 
some gilt edged bonds that amounted 
to several thousand dollars. Yes, that 
made me feel proud! By the time I 
went to Florida again last year, I had 
the money to carry out my plan, and I 
hadn’t disturbed my business capital 
in the least. I had saved every dollar 
from my own personal income to buy 
that $7,000 property. I could have 
bought as good land for $300 an acre, 
but I just wanted that particular 
piece. 

Now comes the sequel, for I know 
you’re wondering how I can afford to 
own my own home in Florida on a 10 
acre tract that cost so much. Listen, 
Tom! I am now a farmer—a truck 
gardener. I’m marketing my first 
crop this season. Only 6 acres under 
cultivation, but my goodness, boy! I’m 
getting four crops off of every acre, at 
the highest market price that early 
vegetables always bring at this season 
in northern markets—enough income 
in one season to almost pay for the 6 
acres. 

Is this land too high at $700 an 
acre? I’ll say it’s not! A fellow with 
20 acres adjoining mine, for the last 


5 years has averaged almost $600 an 
acre net on his 4 crops a year. How’s 
that? 

I suppose you’re asking “Where’s 
that?” Well, it’s where I told you— 
down in Florida on what I call the 
southwest coast, in Charlotte County, 
near Punta Gorda, the county seat. 
One fellow right inside the city limits 
has a pineapple field on which he has 
cleared $2,000 a year for the past 4 
years. Another good stunt there is 
raising bananas. Then of course or- 
anges, grapefruit, tangerines, limes, 
lemons, and guavas are highly profit- 
able. But I’ve decided to stick to the 
old favorite staples—potatoes, toma- 
toes, eggplant, peppers, and of course, 
lettuce, radishes, onions and George 
Ade’s other common garden varieties. 
They’re easier to cultivate, they grow 
quickly in this perfect climate, and 
they pack, ship, and sell at the drop 
of the hat in the north, when it’s 
freezing the buttons off your clothes. 

But Tom! I’ve been rambling along 
on commercial opportunities, and 
haven’t told you about the pleasures 
of living here. The climate—it’s al- 
ways June in Punta Gorda; the trop- 
ical scenery—gosh, it’s beautiful; and 
O man!—the fishing! But that must 
hold over till the next letter. I could 
write you a whole volume about fish- 
ing down here on Charlotte Harbor— 
or out into the Gulf of Mexico. There 
isn’t time or space for any more in 
this letter. 

Save some money, Tom, and get a 
permanent home right down here. 
Think it over! Every word I tell you 
about it is the truth. 

Love for you, old sport, and Nettie, 
and hoping you’ll soon snap out of 
that old rut, I’m as ever 


Your true friend, 


JACK. 


Cut Off Here When Filled In and Mail Today 








ERNEST PEARCE, 

Past Indiana State Treasurer Lions Club, 
Postoffice Box 172, 

Punta Gorda, Florida. 


Dear Sir: 
Send me more information about 


opportunities in and around Punta 
Gorda. 





No Obligation Incurred, 
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There is enjoyment 
in planning Early! 








The Greatest Summer Vacation 


A Cruise 
to Europe 


and the 


Mediterranean | 


by S.S. “CALIFORNIA” 
of the Cunard and Anchor Lines 





—a superb new sister to the 
TUSCANIA, — equipped with 
many novel features. 


From New York July Ist 
returning Aug. 31, 1926 


MODERATE RATES 
Send for descriptive guide book 


Thos. Cook & Son 


NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago 


St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
—.: Montreal Vancouver 
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Bulletin No. 76 


is ready to help you 


Chuck full of suggestions that will make your 
Valentine's, Washington's Birthday and 8t. Pat- 
rick’s parties more lively. Add charm and color 
to entertainments. If you're planning an affair 
you'll want this bulletin as soon as possible. Write 
or it now—-Number 76—it'’s free! 
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We are Manufacturers. 


Om VA ‘ON 
1 OWUSCHS 

CREATORS OF FAVOR FASHIONS 

81 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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_ Investors in practically every sec- 
tion have for years secured oF with- 
1 


out a single loss from our $100 to 
$1,000 First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds secured by income paying, 
city business property, conserva- 
tively, independently appraised at 
substantially twice the amount of 
mortgage loan. Send for 28-page 
“8% And Safety” booklet, explain- 
ing how bonds are underwritten and 
giving complete information every 
investor will find profitable. Refer- 
ences: All Miami Banks. 


THE Ficer-[LEVELAND [0 


2621 Bedford Bidg., Miami, Fla. 
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Kiwanis Extension 


WN the short space of eleven years, K1- 
WANIS has grown from a single club 
in Detroit to the largest service organiza- 
tion on the North American continent. 
As is often the case in industrial organi- 
zations, the growth at times was more 
rapid than the machinery for education 
and assimilation for the best possible 
functioning of the clubs in the communi- 
ties in which they were located. With 
the strong development of the Service 
Department at International Headquar- 
ters and with the increasing strength of 
KIWANIS district organization, which has 
brought about a closer contact between 
the clubs and the districts, the above 
mentioned situation does not exist now. 
On the contrary, the machinery for 
assimilation and education is adequate 
for the well-planned extension program of 
any district. 

The California-Nevada and Georgia 
districts are running a close race for the 
honor of being the district which will be 
responsible for the sponsoring of most 
clubs in Kiwanis during 1925. 














A. J. Bird. 


Under the leadership of A. J. Bird, 
District Trustee, the Kiwanis Club of 
Metter, Georgia, is making a strong bid 
for the leading sponsoring club in the 
Georgia district. He says: ‘Our success 
in sponsoring new clubs can be attributed 
primarily to the work accomplished by 
our club for Metter and for Candler 
County. We invited Sylvania, Georgia 
and Glenville, Georgia, to send delega- 
tions of a dozen or fifteen men to meet 
with us at our regular weekly luncheon. 
They came, we told them and showed 
them what Kiwanis had done for us, and 
they went away with their systems over- 
flowing with the spirit of Kiwanis. We 
soon received invitations to send delega- 
tions from our club to meet with the 
men in their cities. We went and we 
carried the message of Krwanis to their 
fellows and a new club was the result.” 

Immediate Past Governor William W. 
Mundy of the Georgia district, attributed 
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the success of his administration to the 
support of his lieutenant governors and 
the individual clubs. At every charter 
presentation many clubs have been repre- 
sented and the fact that there were 
communities near them without Krwanis 
clubs, had been stressed. 


The New York clubs have been active 
in extension work, and at the New York 
District Convention the subject was given 
a prominent place on the program. The 
clubs in Chicago and Detroit have 
realized to a greater extent than other 
large cities the advantage of having other 
clubs in the various neighborhoods of 
their cities. 





One Plus One Equals 
What? 


(From page 43) 

bless or do they burn? Do they blaze a 
trail to the heights or do they meander 
in the lowlands of self-indulgence? Yes, 
our contacts are galvanic. Would to 
God that every cowardly, disloyal, mean 
and dishonest word we have ever spoken 
or deed we have ever done could be 
blotted out and its influence be forever 
negatived! But these forces go on, and 
on, at least until they have been over- 
taken and overcome by forces of good— 
brave, loyal, noble and honest forces 
that also, thank Heaven, never die. 


It seems to me to be the duty of each 
Kiwanis club to get every new mem- 
ber into mesh, into gear, with as little 
waste of time and energy as possible. 
Into gear, I say. Look at that mag- 
nificent symbol of knowledge and prog- 
ress, the multiplying press that will 
produce tonight’s newspaper. Count 
the smoothly adjusted cogs and see how 
each works for the other and all for the 
single result. At first the power is ap- 
plied directly, but see how it multiplies 
until a thousand cog wheels and cylinders 
are thundering out the last word of the 
great world’s news. 


What is Krwanis? Krwanis is life 
—harnessed life, life at work, life in 
gear. It is life multiplying, life dynamic 
with friendship, life beautified by a 
thousand hopes for the under-privileged, 
life pulsating with right human relation- 
ships, life dedicated to better business, 
better government, and better homes. 
Kiwanis is life because it is the apothe- 
osis of human contacts. So when 
KIwANIANS are in gear with other 
KIWANIANS, and with those with whom 
they have to do, One plus One I ask 
you equals what? 





A 1925 Review 


Because of the interest of Kiwanis 
clubs in the work that goes under the 
administration of the Department of 
Interior, this mention is made of the 
1925 review of that department which 
has just been issued by Hubert Work, 
Secretary of the Interior. This report 
includes chapters on coordination of 
government activities, conservation, re- 
clamation, educational development in 
national parks, etc. 
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Kiwanis Junior Base- 
Ball League 


It probably is not too early to think 
of the possibilities of organizing Kiwanis 
baseball leagues for boys next Spring. 

Such a league was organized by the 
Fort Collins, Colorado, club this year. 
More than one hundred boys fourteen 
years of age and under, participated and 
they all considered the league such a 
success that they are anxious for the 
club to continue the work next year and 
to enlarge the schedule so that boys of 
all ages can play. 


It was largely an experiment at the 
start. Very little baseball had been 
played in recent years and no one had 
ever organized a league of any kind. The 
boys’ work secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
volunteered his services in getting the 
league organized. He was in direct 
touch with most of the boys in town 
but to make sure that he reached every 
one, he went to each public school and 
told the boys all about the coming base- 
ball league. Newspaper articles aug- 
mented the publicity. 

A limit of fourteen boys per team was 
made and an age limit of fourteen years 
was established. It was also decided 
that all boys must be registered before 
the beginning of the playing season and 
that once registered a boy could not 
switch to another team. New players 
not already registered could be admitted 
during the playing season only by drop- 
ping another player from the team. The 
boys were then told to organize their own 
teams and select their captains. 

Ten teams entered the league by April 
15 which was the limiting date. The 
athletic committee then separated them 
into two divisions of five teams each and 
made up a schedule of twenty games for 
each league. Two games were scheduled 
each week for each league. A final 
‘World Series’? was scheduled for the 
close of the season between the winning 
teams of each division. This feature 
kept up the interest throughout the 
season. 

In order that every member of the 
Krwanis club might have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in this activity, the 
membership was divided equally between 
the teams and the men assigned as 
sponsors. The sponsors coached their 
teams after school hours. They were also 
present to coach the boys during the regu- 
lar games. The boys appreciated this help 
and personal contact with the older men. 
Their playing improved under this 
system to such an extent that the final 
games were well worth all of the time 
and effort given by the sponsors. 

Umpires were chosen from members 
of the club who were best fitted for the 
job. The club furnished all equipment 
as well as supervising the games. Clean 
sportsmanship was a feature which was 
stressed. At a meeting of the team 
captains it was agreed that profanity 
would not be tolerated on the field. 

Next spring it is planned to start the 
season just as soon as the weather per- 
mits and close about the time school 
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lets out. The small boys will be placed 
in a division of their own and the age 
limit for the larger boys extended some- 
what so that all the boysin town can 
play. This plan should result in closer 
competition in each division and prevent 
disintegration of the teams at the close 
of school. 

This baseball league was an extra 
activity for the club this year, the regular 
work being the providing of milk for 
underweight children in all of the public 
schools of the city. And while it may 
have been a side issue, it has surely been 
worth while from a selfish point of view 
for it has given the KiwANIANs a wide 
acquaintance with the boys of today 
who will be our citizens tomorrow. 























(Left to right) Hon. John E. Erickson, Gover- 
nor, State of Montana, International President 


John H. Moss and International Trustee 


George E. Snell. 


Two Johns and a 
George 


Since President John Moss and Inter- 
national Trustee George Snell are so well 
known throughout Kiwanis Internation- 
al, this ‘‘Who’s Who”’ story will deal pri- 
marily with Hon. John E. Erickson, 
Governor of the State of Montana, who 
was taken in as an active member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Helena at the last 
Montana district convention. 

Governor Erickson hasclimbed through 
the hardships that were part of frontier, 
pioneer life. He was born in Stoughton, 
Wisconsin, 62 years ago, but when only 
a year old, his parents moved to Kansas, 
where on a homestead one hundred miles 
from a railroad, he developed the phy- 
sique which stood him in good stead in 
later days when he was Public Prose- 
cutor in the rough Montana country in 
the nineties. Later, he conducted the 
campaign on behalf of Senator Wheeler of 
Montana, and last November, was 
elected to the governorship. 
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as7tY THE HOUSE THAF HELPS * Pee) 
) Entertainments 
for Kiwanians 
cents per copy, $2.50 per dozen, 
$20.00 per 100. 
al) 
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Popular Parodies for Group 
Singing—over 200 good paro- 
dies to well-known tunes. 25 








Our free Catalog W-1 is full of 
ii jm ELDRIDGE 
ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 


good Plays, Minstrel Material, 
) FRANKLIN OHIO DENVER COLORADO | 








Stunts, Action Songs, Musical 
Comedies, etc. 
A Good Song Book 
Buy Direct 
From the Manufacturer? 
Price and Service 


Luncheon and Convention 
Badges 


Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


H. R. PIER (Kiwanian) 


2448 West 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 

















RS TRB, 


int 


Sarasota Florida. 
EE 


> «6Jules Brail : 
= ‘musical, merry,and 3 
= artistic’’ : 
= —Cleveland Plain Dealer ; 





For Kiwanis Dinners 
Hany up your special Club 
ecorations with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads = Steel Points 
No hammer needed. Won't mar 
plaster or woodwork 
Moore Push-less Hangers 

For All Heavy Articles 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR pinay MAIL ttn 


Shows how increase your business 
the use <. Direc Mail Advertising, 60 paget 


full of vi $y 4 facts and figures. 
where prospects you 
Over 3,000 Fa ot a Desleees covered, 


Write for your FREE copy. 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


382 POLK BUILDING 
Branches in principal cities of U. &. 


have. 
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Raise Money! Have a Good Time! 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS 
OF AMATEUR THEATRICALS 


Minetrele, Musical C dies, S 
Guerentes or Percentage Basis Write and 
eur Representative in your Lecality will call. 


JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING CO. 


Established 1903 (ine.} FOSTORIA, OHIO 

















5000 HEADS l 2. 50 
We are exclusive printers of Letter Heads and will furnish 
you 5,000 finely printed Letter Heads on 20-pound 
Hammermill Bond for $12.50, check to accompany order 
Absolute satisiaction guaranteed in every respect or 
money cheerfully refunded. Reference: First National 
Bank. Address. 

Camberiand Publishing Co., Pikeville, Kentucky 














New Belt Takes 
2 to4 Inches Off 


Girth—Quickly 


Just as the illustrations show, this amazing 
belt reduces your waistline from two to four 
inches—the moment you put it on. And by 
supporting and strengthening the abdom- 
inal muscles in a natural way, this reduction 
quickly becomes permanent. 


Tested Method Reduces Weight 
Every Hour of the Day 


Director does exactly as we claim 
—without drugs—without diet— 
without strenuous exercise. Slip 
into a Director in the morning and 
note the feeling of ease and com- 
fort it immediately gives you. The 
sagging muscles are supported com- 
fortably and held firmly in their nat- 
ural position. Not only does this 
give you a more trim and athletie 
figure by reducing the waistline 2 
: to oe Oe — important 
stillit has a direct bearing on your 
ew yreyrs 4 physical condition. When you wear 
a Director the weight of the abdo- 
men is supported by the muscles of the back, 
just as it should be. Thus you experience greater 
comfort and added energy throughout the whole day. 
The weakened front muscles are held together by a 
firm but gentle pressure and with every step you 
take and every movement of your body these mus- 
eles are kneaded together and fatty tissue is dis- 
solved. Wearing a Director gives immediate reduc- 
tion, great comfort, and a permanent dispersion of 
fat. It works every hour of the day. 


No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 


Director is woven from the finest 
mercerized web clastic — all in 
one piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
bother with. Since each Director 
is made to measure, no adjust- 
ments are necessary except as the 
waistline grows amaller. It slips 
on easily and is delightfully com- 
fortable, as thousands of busi- gpaisetine te inches 

ness and professional men testify. thinner with Director 


* Write Today for FREE PROOF 


Write today for a Director and see how effective it is 
as a fiesh reducer. The price—made to measure—is 
only $6.50. Each garment is paene to be satis- 
factory or your moncy will refunded promptly 
and the trial won't cost you a penny. Give height, 
weight and waist measure when esdaing, Tear out 
and mail coupon today. 

Landen & Warner, Dept. 21, 225 N. Michigan Blivd., Chicage 
ee ee 


LANDON & WARNER 
225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept.21. 


Send mea Director under your money-back guar- 
antee. My weightis ...... my height is...... 
my waist measureis ....... 

0 $6.50 enclosed. 0 Send C. O. D. 
NS > 4-056 ea woien cas kah btn ba bene WeWERD 04 











MERCHANT Write for special roy 





TAILORS Saleconncthns heures herdtone 
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Bill Sez— 


By KIWANIAN BILL Bottom 


Los Angeles, California 


EER Editer: 
D I got your speshal del. letter 


tonite just before supper askin 
for me to unfold the tale of my career 
for 100,000 Kiwanians waitin with 
baited breth to get a line on whome 
and what I mite be. I been tryin to 
hide my feelins un- 


Cadman, me ritin the words and him 
the music of a Kiwanis song. And 
Charlie’s a pretty good musichan too. 
I told him if he’d stick to me I'd 
make him fameus so I gess hes de- 
pendin on me to keep my words. I’m 
always reddy to hep any feller along 

what shows any sine 





der a bushel basket, 
figgeratively speak- 
in, but, as_ they 
say, murder will 
come out. It jist 
had to come, I 
suppose, and whome 
am I that I should 
not berry my mod- 
est feelins and give 
the naked truth so 
that mebby they 
wood be an in- 
spirashun or other- 
wise to some poor 
boob which *{aint 
found hisself and 
mebby is tied up 
in a rut being a 
bank prest. or sum- 
thin and him all 
the time keen to 








of makin good. All 
he needs is a good 
pardner like me to 
encurrage him. 

Nobody wont be 
much interrested in 
my early life which 
was spent in Provi- 
dence and Boston 
and round about 4 
yrs livin in Cam- 
bridge and passin 
by Harvard twicet 
a day is responsible 
for a lot of the 
culcher what I 
picked up not think- 
in how handy it was 
to come in later 
on like it is now. 

I am _§familier 
with all the grate 








rite litrachure and 
wonderin how us 
that does it gets 
away with it. 

2 yrs. and a \% ago what | new about 
Kiwanis was zero. It dident mean no 
more to me than a marsell wave wood 
mean to Roe Fulkerson. And then one 
nite me and my Mrs. was lissenin in 
on our radio and Judge Bill Garrett 
made a speech about Kiwanis and I 
was sold rite then and there cause it 
lissened like it was jist the kind of thing 
I craved. Well, I took the savins of a 
lifetime and joined up on acct. of there 
havin a membership committy which 
shoud of got a mark of 100% for laxity. 

I was willin to work and they soon 
seen to it that I was accommerdated. 
They made me chairman of the house 
committy and in a big club like ourn 
that aint no sinicure if you know what 
I mean. You dont hav nothin to do 
only get round a % hour ahead of the 
others and you can stay till there all 
gone and they let you have charge of 
the song books and banners and all the 
props and evrything. 

Then one day I rote a little note to 
the secy. The note was a literrary gem. 
I was discovered. They published it in 
the Kiwanogram. I was made over 
nite as you mite say. I must rite sumthin 
every week and sine my name. Think 
of it! Think of the thril it give me 
when they called me a filosifer and I 
seen my stuff being copied by other club 
bullertins! And I found myself started 
tryin to rite on a most serius subject 
and be funny at the same time so as to 
get attenshun, and if you think thats 
easy to do just try it. 

And then I got booked up with Charlie 


sill Bottom 


riters of all time. 
You see I been 
sellin books these 
many yrs. and I gess thats how | 
got the hankerin to rite like them some 
day. Anyhow I aint no flagerist, so 
I aint. Many’s the manuscript I tore 
up when it looked like sumbody mite 
think I was gettin ideers from some 
other riter or mebby was copying there 
style 

Six yrs. I been in Los Angeles. I gess 
you all herd where that is. I’m glad 
I come here cause if-I had of stayed 
back in the East the chances is I woodent 
of become a Kiwanian and the fackt 
that_I cood rite mite never have cropped 
out., And yet there is some what dont 
beleeve evrything happens for the best. 

I thot I’d rather rite my own sketch, 
Mr. Editer, than to of had sumbody else 
rite it which wood of riten it too much 
flatterin like and I cant stand for no 
flatterin and bein puffed up. 

And now its 8 p. m. and I got to get 
this in the mail box so you will get it 
before you change your mind. Pleese 
dont make it too conspickuous and I am 
sending you my pitcher if you pleese 
wont print it cause havin your pitcher 
in print makes it look like mabby you 
was stuck on yourself. You appreshiate 
how I feel. But dont let me interfere 
tellin you how to get out your magizene. 
And pleese send it back when the printer 
gets done with it. 


Yours truely, 
Bill Bottom. 
P. S. I hope this dont get lost in the 
U. S. Males like the ottobyografficle 


sketch about me I sent to whose whose 
must of. B. B. 
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Bill Sez— 


I want to do somethin big, somethin 
of permanent value in the way of help- 
fulness. I have struck on the grate 
ideer. I want the cooperashun of evry 
club pres. which reeds this. If they will 
at there next meetin call the attenshun 
of evry Kiwanian to the fackt that 
E=P’=I=T=O=Me=E I shall feel 
that we have done somethin worth- 
while for our feller man. 


* * 2 


Be glad you are a Kiwanian becaws 
it gives you the chanct to love and to 
work and to play and to serve becaws 
it helps you to appreshiate the real joy 
of livin. 


* * a 


It’s a cinch that no man can’t sin- 
cerely try to help another without 
helpin his own self. 


* *. * 


Say nothin, be nothin, do nothin and 
nobody won't critysize you at all. 


a * a 


Chanses are we ain’t goin to pass this 
way only this oncet as there ain’t none 
of us got no return tickets. So if your 
goin to do any bildin or do any servis 
of helpfullness nows the time to get 
bizzy and dont put it off. 


* * * 


The best way to get even with a bird 
what has done you dirt is to forget it. 


. * * 


The feller what makes two grins grow 
whare there was only a grouch before 
is doin his bit to help mankind. 


This is a bizzy world and nobody has 
got time to set rite down and hate you. 


* e . 


Any dumbbell can order but to serve 
well—that’s somethin else again. 


. * * 


Bein late is a form of egotism. A guy 
with the habit feels an unconshus super- 
iority over time and it shows itself by 
bringin him late to the wire. He don’t 
wish to consider hisself hampered by the 
hours that restrickt the movements of 
the other fellers. 


* ” bal 


I was asking a lady one day was she 
an admirer of George Elliot and she said 
she hadent never read none of his books 
but she knew he was very popler as 
pres. of Harvard and got a lot of fame 
out of the 5 ft. shelf of books he rote. 


+ * * 


The Persuit of Happyness is the one 
sport were all supposed to hav the liberty 
to engage in to our hart’s content. We 
are well supplied with informashun by 
the best of orthorities as to what to do 
to get the results we seek. We profess 
to beleeve in them that has tried to 
help us includin the One Great Teacher 
of all. And almost all of us is thinkin 
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were smarter than anybody else and is 
goin at it our own selfish way. We 
refuse to follow the dope and where do 
we get? In all other persuits we most 
generally learn the rules knowing that 
mistakes is fatal to our suxcess. But in 
the Persuit of Happyness, by our ignor- 
ance, we are cheatin ourselfs evryday. 
Kiwanis is tryin to set us rite and 
already is showin fine results. 
2’ a 7 


This thing what we call the spirit of 
Kiwanis, that we are havin drummed 
into us week after week, is gettin rite 
to the souls of men. It is havin a most 
astonishin effeckt. I see it and marvel 
at it. You and me don’t know what 
tremenjus results for good it will work 
in the yrs. to come. Lets push it along 
and PUSH HARD. 


Us Krwanrans does some pretty good 


things that you cant find much falt with. 


them cause there thot out and consid- 
ered farely well but its in what they calls 
the sins of omisshun, the many fine 
things we cood do and overlooks them, 
that we fall down hard. We aint there 
when it comes to usin the old think- 
tank to do somethin we aint been ast to 
do. Some things aint so big and speck- 
taculer like but they count a lot if you 
only stop to think about it. We like 
to kid ourselfs that we’re a grate bunch 
of bilders but we sure do overlook a lot 
of bets. 
s * eo 

Some of them smarty riters what tries 
to be cute making wise crax about biz- 
ness boostin’ luncheon clubs has got the 
rong dope if they includes Kiwanis in 
there list. And I’m thinkin some of the 
others servis clubs wood resent there 
slams too. I aint seen nothin that wood 
indikate that Kiwanrans was trying 
to live off of one another. I have seen 
a lot of important men running away 
from there bizness and _ perfesshuns, 
givin valuable time to organized help- 
fulness, tryin to make this a better 
world for me and you and them know- 
it-all birds to live in. 

* * & 


About eighty years ago a Yankee 
whaler rescued a poor little Japanese 
fisher boy from an island on which the 
young Jap had been wrecked. The 
Yankee’s kindness made the lad love 
him. The old whaler educated the boy, 
brought him up to be a navigator, and 
sent him out into the world. 

In July, 1918, the Ambassador of 
Japan, at a public meeting in Fairhaven, 
Mass.,.the old whaler’s home town, said 
that the kindness shown by Capt. W. H. 
Whitfield was the beginning of modern 
Japanese civilization. A chain of cir- 
cumstances had made Maujiro Naka- 
hama, the poor fisher boy, one of the 
leaders of Japanese progress. Kind- 


‘ness to one whom he thought of no 


account whatever, made Captain Whit- 
field famous forever. His treatment 
of one whom he considered his inferior 
was the most important work of his whole 
life. Such an act may be the turning 
»oint of your life. Remember the under- 
privileged boys, the future citizens. 
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SEIDMAN 
& SEIDMAN 


Certified Public Accountants 
and Tax Consultants 





OFFICIAL ACCOUNTANTS 
for 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


° 


New York 
Chicago Newark Grand Rapids 
Rockford Washington Jamestown 
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Come to Us for Novel 


Entertainment Ideas 
% 


We are prepared to furnish novel 
ideas, stunts or complete programs 
for gatherings where original enter- 
tainment ideas are wanted. Prompt 
delivery on souvenirs, favors, flags, 
emblems, badges, place cards, etc., 
is assured by our 24 hour service. 
Let us help you plan your banquets, 
smokers, and club entertainments. 


Our Kiwanis Specialties Catalog shows 
many things that will interest you. A 
card brings it without charge. 


*K 


Russell-Hampton Co., Inc., 
39 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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GLOBE PHONE MFG. CO. 


with 
hear ‘‘" Vactuphone 
New invention, resulting radio 
experiments, enables the deaf 
to hear. Write for details or 
FREE demonstration. 
175-A READING, MASS 





Advertising Service 
Jor KIWANIANS 


ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS 


are supplied by us to manufacturers, banks 
and specialty shops. We will plan and 
design your trade marks, trade names and 


illustrations; also supply properly made 

cuts for use in newspapers, magazines and 

booklets. Advisory service on any adver- 
tising subject. Moderate fees. 


W:S:KIRKPATRICK 
ADVER I ISING SI RVICE 


VW Ba 
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After Montreal 


| EUROPE 


Post-Convention European tour 


Via SS. “Doric’’ 
Hi Sailing June 11th 


Under Personal Escort, Kiwanian 
George U. Bauer 











Send for detailed itinerary 





' | 
i 59 days $895.00 | 


‘COLPITTS TOURIST COMPANY 
281 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


} 
| 
13 
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[PATENTS| 


TRADE MARKS :: DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN & Co. 


PATENT ATIORMEYS 
WASHINGTON, 


Write for our bandbook on nade nl ask for per- 
sonal attention of Kiwanian Perry B. Turpin, At- 
torney in charge of Munn & Co.'s. Washington office 

Address —% 2 c , tenes American Bidg., 625 F 8t., 
Washington, D. 
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Fac Pen / 


This new self-massaging belt 
not only makes you look 
thinner quickly—but 
quickly takes off rolls of ex- 
cess fat. 


Dt is weakening—drugs 
are dangerous—strenuous 
reducing exercises are liable to 
strain your heart. The only 
safe method of reducing is 
massage. This method sets up a 
vigorous circulation that seems 
to melt away surplus fat. The 
Weil Reducing Belt, made of 
special reducing rubber, pro- 
duces exactly the same results 
as a skilled masseur, only 
quicker and cheaper. 

Every move you make 
causes the Weil Belt to gent. 
ly massage your abdo- 
men, Results are rapid 
because this be it 
works for you every 
second. 


Fat Replaced by 


Normal Tissue 


From 4 to 6 inches of 
flabby fat usually van- 
ishes in just a few weeks. 
Only solid, normal tissue 
remains. The Weil Re- 
ducing Belt is endorsed 
by physicians because it 

















not only takes off fat, but 
corrects stomach disorders, 
constipation, back ache, short- 
ness of breath and puts sagging 
internal organs back into place. 


Special 10-Day Trial 
Offer 


Send no money. Write for detailed description and tes- 
timenials from delighted users. Write at once. Special 
10-day trial offer, The Weil Company, 721 Hill Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 


The Weil Compa | 
721 Hill Street, ‘New Haven, Conn. 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete description 
| of the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt, and also your | 


| Special 10-Day Trial Offer. | 
) ee ce eek oon 
Dias sana viva ckcb auth cle cetanpn cabiteisieessesa ; 
| cus eee pbb ee veeeens cn ds UMD ccecses an 
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New Kiwanis Songs 

HARLES Wakefield Cadman, eminent 

American composer and honorary 
member of the Kiwanis club of Los An- 
geles, has written the music for a new song, 
the words of which were written by Bill 
Bottom, also a member of that club. The 
name is, ““The Spirit of Krwants.” 

This song is being copyrighted by Ki1- 
WANIS International with the kind per- 
mission and request of Messrs. Cadman 
and Bottom, the Los Angeles Club, and 
Lt. Gov. Otho. H. Ferris of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District. Sample copies 
will be distributed with the monthly bul- 
letin. 





NE of the features of a United States 

and Canada Day meeting—observed 
in a very fitting manner by the Alameda, 
California, K1wANts club was the singing 
of a song of universal peace, written by 
Vincent Wright of the Alameda club. 
Copies of the song entitled ‘Brother- 
land,”’ issued with an attractive color 
drawing showing Yankee and Canadian 
clasping hands over British and American 


flags, designed by W. Ernest Docker, 
also a member of the club, were dis- 
tributed. The song is dedicated to 


KIWANIS International. The music is 
a transcription of the Soldiers Chorus 
from Gounod’s Faust. 


Radio Notes 


The first real community musical pro- 
gram broadcast by radio was put on 
November 30 by the city of Cincinnati, 
station WSAI. These programs will be 
continued every Monday evening at 10 
o'clock P. M. for a period of twenty 
weeks. Under the auspices of the K1- 
WANIS club and other civic organizations 
of the city, many internationally known 
musicians will appear on the program. 
The sponsors of this program promise 
music of such exquisite beauty and charm 
asto challenge the admiration of their 
widely-scattered audience. 





The Kiwanis Club of South Boston, 
Virginia will broadcast a special program 
of vocal, piano and violin solos, quar- 
tette singing, addresses, monologues and 
orchestra on January 21, from WRVA, 
7:30-11:00 P. M. Secretary T. C. Wright 
would be glad to hear from all listeners, 
and mention will be made of the longest 
distance hearers. 





Comments on Babson 
The Editor: 

The purpose of this letter is to call 
attention to a statement by Roger W. 
Babson in the December issue. In his 
article he mentions potatoes as selling 
below their cost of production. If this 
is true, then farmers would never be 
justified in raising potatoes since they 
are now being sold at a price lower than 
what they normally are. Many farmers 
in Utah and Idaho are able this year to 
pay off a load of indebtedness that has 
weighed them down since the war. 

—P. H. Ross 
Director, Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Arizona and member 





Kiwanis Club of Tucson. 





January, 1926 


Knightstown 
Community Day 


The Kiwanis Club of Knightstown, 
Indiana, held a Community Day which 
did more to bring about a better feeling 
between the farmers and the towns- 
people than anything that has ever been 
done in that locality. A program that 
was interesting and also educational was 
arranged and this was featured by an old 
fashioned get-together picnic on theschool 
grounds atnoon. The whole community 
turned out for this dinner and it took six 
long tables to hold the fried chicken, 
cake, ice-cream, etc. 

The day started with a parade of live 
stock followed by a Dairy Show which 
lasted until the picnic dinner at noon. 
Immediately after dinner the large crowd 
went to the Washington Theatre where 
Dean J. H. Skinner of Purdue Unigersity 
gave a talk on the Future of American 
Agriculture. After his talk the Dean 
went to the show ring where he acted 
as judge in the Beef-Calf Club Show 

The Knightstown Beef-Calf Club was 
organized through the Department of 
Vocational Agriculture in the high school 
and was sponsored by the Kiwanis 
club. A novel way was used in creating 
interest. Every member of the club 
drew for one of the calves. He then 
became sponsor for this calf, and was 
expected to call on the boy from time 
to time, and to back the calf in the show. 
If the calf won the grand championship, 
the men who backed him paid nothing 
and had their picture taken with the calf. 
All other members were assessed so much, 
in proportion to where their calf placed 
in the show. The premium money was 
raised in this way. 





Turning the Leaf 


Turn the leaf and strike a balance; 

How served you, last year, your talents? 
Hiding one and all perchance, 

Neath the plea of circumstance? 


The leaf is turned, the balance struck; 
Rewards have come from work, not luck. 
Talents trained for greater use, 

Will both friends and fame produce. 


Rouse yourself my friend and brother; 
Do your best to help another. 
Talents, unused, will decay; 
That's as sure, as night and day. 
—PETER BALKEMA, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Sioux City, 
Towa. 


It Looks Bad— 


To own two automobiles and give nothing 
to charity. 

To keep two dogs and not pay the doctor. 

To have polished nails and dull wits. 

To have an idle boy and hire the lawn 
mowed. 

To belong to four clubs and be a stranger 
to your own family. 

To be extravagantly dressed and in debt. 

To see women aping men's weaknesses. 

—{Kiwanian Roy Smith. 
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With the Authors 


Ba in 1890 Dr. Christian L. Lange 
was a teacher and lecturer in Nor- 
way, and in 1900 he was made Sec- 
retary of the Nobel Committee of the 
Norwegian Parliament, and a Director 
of the Nabel Institute at Oslo. He was 
Technical Delegate for Norway to the 
Second Hague Conference in 1907, is 
Secretary-General of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union, and honorary advisor 
of the peace movement at the Nobel 
Institute. After the war he settled at 
Geneva as head of the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Conferences with which thirty 
national groups are now affiliated. He 
has represented Norway in the League 
Assembly since 1920 and is active in the 
Conference on Traffic in Arms, Com- 
mittee on Disarmament, on the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance, and on the Geneva 
Protocol. In 1921 he shared the Nobel 
Peace Prize, and he has written several 
textbooks on world history. He is also 
special correspondent of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

The rapid development of trucks 
transportation and the use of the air- 
plane have caused many to wonder what 
the future of the railroads will be. The 
head of a large transportation system, 
H. E. Byram, one of the present re- 
ceivers of the C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 
answers that question fromarailroad angle. 

Owing to the present situation in the 
coal industry, the article by Judge 
William L. Huggins, wherein he pre- 
sents some of the phases of this industrial 
controversy is most timely and informa- 
tive. At the time of going to press, 
news of the situation was being created 
daily, and it should be mentioned that 
the main article was written in Novem- 
ber, and the concluding paragraph in 
December. 

Judge Huggins was Presiding Judge 
of the Kansas Industrial Court for its 
first three years, and he is now special 
attorney of the League for Industrial 
Rights, New York City. 

Since 1894 he has been an intensive 
student of the labor question; has been 
a large contributor to the literature on 
this subject and is the author of ‘‘Labor 
& Democracy,” published by Macmillan’s. 

He has frequently spoken on different 
phases of the industrial question. His 
attitude toward the industrial question 
has been marked by his independence of 
thought and fairness to both employers 
and employees. 

He believes there should be developed 
an enlightened and _ well considered 
American policytoward industrial prob- 
lems in line with, and not contrary to, 
the Constitution and the laws of the land. 

Judge John P. McGoorty has had 
much experience in the administration 
of Criminal Justice, and therefore his 
concise analysis of conditions in Europe 
after a very recent visit is a valuable 
contribution towards remedying the 
crime situation as we know it. 

Montreal in June! On to Montreal 
Committees are being formed, and ten- 
tative plans are being drawn up. The 
mere mention of the word makes one 
think of historic events and adventure, 
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but it must be borne in mind that Mon- 
treal has its very modern city aspects, 
and that it expects a record KIWANIS 
Convention. 

Montreal offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for an unusual combination of 
convention and vacation. C. F. Gold- 
thwaite writes of the allurements of 
that city. 

Music is always given an important 
place in all Kiwanis functions and the 
development of American music is 
assuming larger proportions. Charles 
Wakefield Cadman is taking a leading 
part in that development. 

Mr. Cadman was formerly music 
critic of the Pétisburgh Dispatch and 
was organist for Pittsburgh churches 
and the Pittsburgh Male Chorus. He 
first published his organ pieces and 
ballads in 1904 and later became inter- 
ested in Indian music. The world knows 
him now for his compositions in that 
direction, but his Indian songs were 
rejected five times by publishers. He 
was chairman of the Congress of Ameri- 
can Music which led to the festival in 
Los Angeles in June 1915. He composed 
Shanewis (The Robin Woman) the first 
American opera to live beyond one sea- 
son at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York. Mr. Cadman is active 
in many music organizations, plays his 
own compositions in concerts and re- 
cently has written the music for a new 
KIWANIS song mentioned elsewhere in 
this issue. 

National flags, like national anthems, 
are familiar to all, but sometimes the 
history and the words are a bit vague. 
The authoritative article by KIWANIAN 
John Halstead, in which he describes 
the history of the Canadian flag and its 
characteristics is particularly interesting 
to all KiwAnians. The illustrations he 
has furnished tell part oi the story very 
clearly. 

Being optimistic need not take away 
the ability to analyze weaknesses, and 
to ponder occasionally on the whole 
matter of this thing called civilization. 
Guy Vaughn Price writes with keen 
perception on this subject. 

The International Council meeting is 
an important part of the annual admin- 
istration of KIWANIS affairs. It is a 
period of concentrated attention on the 
part of District and International officials 
to the serious work of Kiwanis. But read 
International President John H. Moss 
Past President Edmund F. Arras and 
Trustee William G. Green, and con- 
sider the men who compose this Council, 
and gain a vision of the potentialities 
of the organization. 

Dr. J. Berg Esenwein expresses it 
very well in his article when he says that 
“‘KIWANIs is harnessed life—life in gear.” 
An educational contribution of great 
value. 

Roe Fulkerson may ‘‘tickle the feet 
of the angels,’’ but in the humor of his 
editorial and personal page, he plumbs 
the depth of the heart. 

The articles of International Secretary 
Fred C. W. Parker deal with current 
KIWANIS problems, which when applied 
to Kiwanis Club procedure, mean better 
functioning clubs. 
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Exclusive PART Y FAVORS 
for XMAS & NEW YEARS 


We are Originators of the Club Assortments 


As an introduction to our novel 
line, we are featuring this 
SPECIAL KIWANIS ASSORTMENT 
for 50 guests 
50 Pretty Paper Hats 
50 Assorted Noisemakers 
50 Colored Balloons 
300 Rolls of Streamers 


ALL FoR $10 


Larger Assortments in proportion 


ROSS SOUVENIR CO. 


36 W. 33rd St. New York City 











For YOUR Club and YOU 
The New Kiwanis Song 


BROTHERLAND 


Words by Vincent Wright, music otepeed from 
Gounod—breathes the spirit of UNIVERSAL 
PEACE, and coins for the English tongue the 
new Kiwanis word, Brotherland. 


Retailed at 500 per copy for YOU, exclusively 
through 

EAST BAY MUSIC HOUSE 
2142 San Antonio Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 


Wholesale lots of 100 upward for YOUR Club, 
prices on application, from 


CARL H. KOCH 
5th Floor, 88 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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OF OF 
KIWANIS REGALIA 
Catalog on Request 
M. HEFTER’S SONS 
(79 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















AFTER DINNER SCRAPS No. 2 


Book of humorous stories, poems, sermon- 
ettes, quotations, hints, stunts, for public 
speakers. $1.30 postpaid. Guaranteed to please. 
Bloomfield Publishing Co. Bloomfield, lowa 
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AFTER IO DAY 
FREE TRIAL 
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Get Rid That 
Excess 
Baggage!’ 


HAT unsightly, uncomfortable bulge 
of fatty tissue over the abdomen is an 
unnecessary burden. Here’s the way to 
get rid of it, without fasting, hot baths or 
back-breaking exercises. 
The wonderful “ Little Cor- 


poral” belt will reduce your 
girth to normal, the moment you 
slip it on, and almost before you 
know it, the excess bulge disap- 
pears! You can wear stylish, trim- 
fitting clothes that make you look 
your best. Best of all, you feel as 
good as you look—younger, 
lighter on your feet and full of 
the old-time vim. 


Reduce Your , 
Waist 4 to 6/ 
Inches Quickly 


The “Little Corporal’ gets 
busy at once and your body 
responds as would a rookie to 
the command of a drill ser- 
geant. Quite unconsciously 
you assume the correct pos- 
ture, straighten your shoul- 
ders and walk with the ease and grace of an athlete. 
Your waist is several inches smaller and you are 
actually taller. 


Young Man! Keep Down 
That Growing “Bulge” 


If your waistline is beginning to bulge, now is the 
time to stop its growth and to retain your 
youthful figure! Don’t wait until you have a great 
bulk of fatty tissue—a regular “bay window.” 
The “Little Corporal” will restore your figure at 
Once and keep you from corpulency. A youthful, 
graceful, dressy figure is as 
great an asset in business as it 
is in society. The ideal dancing 
partner possesses an athietic 
figure. 


How It Works 


This remarkable belt not only 
reduces your girth at once, 
but with every movement of 
your body it gently massages, 
breaks down and reduces the 
fatty tissues. Jt actually re- 
shapes your figure. No laces 

rawstrings! No clasps! No 
buckles! No straps! No stiff 
supports! It’s built for comfort. 
Regardless of your occupation, 
the “Little Corporal” belt will 
always feel comfortable. 


Special Trial Offer 


Send coupon for illustrated 
literature and Special 10-Day 
Trial Offer. All we ask is a 
“Little Corporal” prove at our 











Without 
“Little Corporal” 





With 
“Little Corporal” 
chance to let the 
risk that it is the best of all—a real reducer. Simply 


sign and mail the coupon. If you prefer, give us 
your height, weight and waist measure (snug) over 
underwear, enclose $6.50 with coupon and get the 
belt or postman on delivery plus fee of a few 
cents, If not entirely satisfied, your moncy will be 
promptly and cheerfully refunded. Price outside of 
the United States is $7.50. 


LITTLE CORPORAL COMPANY 
Dept. 1-D, 1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


oo Seer «oe ee eee 
| LITTLE CORPORAL COMPANY | 
th Dept. 1-D, 1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, I1I. | 
Please send Free illustrated literature and 
| Special 10-Day Trial Offer. | 
| Name...... — | 
| Street Address. I 
| City Sta , l 
| If you prefer to secure a belt fll in below: | 
| Waist measure over underwear is... | 
inches. Height... Weight... | 


| 
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The Canadian Flag 


(From page 21) 
citizens, and by one of our popular 
Canadian national songs, “The Maple 
Leaf Forever.” 

As an instance of the need for a dis- 
tinctive flag for use by Canadians, the 
Government of Canada by Order in 
Council dated January 26th, 1924, 
authorized the use of the red ensign with 
the Canadian arms in the fly (Fig. 7), 
heretofore properly used only by vessels 
of the Canadian Mercantile Marine, to 
be flown on suitable occasions from all 
buildings owned or occupied by the 
Canadian Government outside of Can- 
ada, as a ready means of distinguishing 
the character of the buildings over which 
it flies, and the portion of the Empire 
to which they belong. For instance, this 
flag will in future be flown over all build- 
ings occupied by representatives of the 
Government of Canada in the cities of 
the United States. 

It is generally recognized that the 
shield now shown on the red ensign 
(Fig. 7) has too much detail for easy 
recognition in a popular national. flag, 
and that something simpler, for instance, 
a single maple leaf in the fly, in place 
of the shield from the coat of arms, would 
be more easily distinguished and recog- 
nized in a fluttering flag in actual use, 
and would sufficiently fistinguish our 
national flag from others in the British 
Empire. 

Early this year (1925) the Govern- 
ment of Canada appointed a committee 
to consider the design for a Canadian 
national flag for use on land. Numerous 
communications were received from pub- 
lic bodies and private individuals approv- 
,ng the adoption of a distinctive Canadian 
flag, but some objections were raised to 
the matter being dealt with by a com- 
mittee. The Government, therefore, 
dissolved the committee and decided 
that the whole question should first be 
submitted for consideration by Par- 
liament, and it will probably be discussed 
by the next session of Parliament. It is 
interesting, however, to know that the 
committee, while in office, invited sug- 
gestions for a design for a new Canadian 
national flag, and that 95 of the 115 de- 
signs submitted to the committee included 
the Union Jack in the design, and mostly 
in avery prominent part of it. This pretty 
well disposes of any idea that there is 
anything disloyal about our proposal 
to have a distinctive Canadian flag, and 
makes it certain that no separate national 
flag will be adopted in Canada which does 
not, in its design, give first place to the 
Union Jack. 





Montreal the Historic 
(From page 17) 
to whom the real appeal is found in the 
activities of modern commercial life. 
For the latter Montreal holds much 
of interest. Situated on an island at the 
confluence of the St. Lawrence and Otta- 
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wa rivers, and at the lower end of the 
St. Lawrence Canal system, Montreal, 
although a thousand miles from the At- 
lantic, is the second largest port on the 
continent. Montreal concedes superior- 
ity to none except New York and this 
in the face of the fact that for three 
months of the year the St. Lawrence is 
ice-bound. To every known port in the 
world Canada pours out its grain and 
other products through the port of 
Montreal. Great ocean liners and small 
tramps alike stream up and down the 
St. Lawrence from April to December, 
and thousands of tourists seek this route 
as the ideal one for the pleasure trip to 
Europe. 

Montreal is the headquarters of the 
largest railway in the world, the Canadian 
National, and the headquarters of the 
largest transportation system in the 
world, the Canadian Pacific railway and 
steamships. Its commercial activities 
extend into every branch of industry and 
some conception of the business done 
may be obtained from the fact that the 
annual customs revenue collected here 
is in excess of $35,000,000. 

Besides this Montreal is the financial 
centre of the Dominion of Canada, the 
headquarters of two banks, each of which 
has approximately a thousand branches. 

Of playgrounds Montreal has many. 
We have already made reference to 
Mount Royal at whose base the city 
spreads out for miles along the St. 
Lawrence. Mount Royal has been sa- 
credly preserved as a public park, one of 
the beauty spots of North America, high 
enough to be majestic, low enough to be 
climbed easily by foot or with horse 
drawn vehicle, winding up its slopes 
through beautiful woodland vistas and 
occasional glimpses of the city below, 
until the lookout is reached where in the 
distance one can scan the silvery threads 
of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa, see the 
dashing foam of the Lachine Rapids, 
sunlit Lake St. Louis and the White, 
Green and Adirondack Mountains of 


New Hampshire, Vermont and New 
York. 
On the slopes of this mountain is 


Fletcher’s Field, with its playground for 
children, made famous in recent years 
as the place where the open-air sing- 
songs of the Montreal Kiwanis Club are 
held. 

Of golf, motor drives, boat trips and 
such things as appeal to the visitor there 
are plenty and it is these that are bringing 
thousands of tourists into Montreal every 
year. The rapid growth of Montreal's 
tourist population has resulted in suffi- 
cient hotel accomodation to take care 
of the largest convention that has ever 
been held here. In five of these leading 
hotels there are 4,500 rooms with baths. 

If Montreal Kiwanis did nothing 
to entertain those who will visit this city 
in June there would be sufficient to oc- 
cupy the attention of those attending 
the convention. It is a wonderful place 


and it’s going to be a wonderful con- 
vention. 
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KIWANIS TOUR PARTIES 


to and after the 


International Convention 
Montreal, June 7th to 10th, 1926 


ee -@————__—- 


European Party 


Leaves Montreal, June 11th, 1926 at daybreak. 
Includes England, Scotland, France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Belgium and Holland. 


Cost $950.00—Time 57 Days 


Eastern Circle Party 


Leaves Chicago, June 6th, 1926. 
Includes Montreal, St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers, Quebec, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Washington, D. C. 

Cost $177.00—Time 14 Days 


St. Lawrence-Saguenay River Party 


Leaves Chicago, June 6th, 1926. 
Includes, Montreal, St. Lawrence-Saguenay Rivers, Quebec and 
Niagara Falls. 


Cost $127.50—Time 8 Days 








Note—The time mentioned for each trip does not in- 
clude the four days in Montreal during the Convention. 


Last minute reservations are not the best. 
Full information cheerfully given. 
KIWANIAN HARRY T. SANGER 


17 North La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 








S I passed the President’s office I 
could not help hearing my name. 


Instinctively I paused to listen. 
“That human clam,” he was saying, 
“can’t represent us. He’s a hard worker, 
but he seems to have no ability to express 
himself. I had hoped to 
make him a branch man- 
ager this fall, but he 
seems to withdraw far- 
ther and farther into his 
shell all the time. I’ve 


What 15 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 
How to talk before your club or lodge 


How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to address Board Meetings * * & 


always have a ready flow of speech at 
my command. I am able to rise to any 
oceasion, to meet any emergency with 
just the right words. And I accomplished 
all this by developing the natural power 
of speech possessed by everyone, but cul- 
tivated by few— 
by simply spending 15 
minutes a day in the 
privacy of my own 
home, on this most fas- 
cinating subject. 


sO 


given up hopes of mak- 
ing anything out of him.” 

So that was it! That 
was the reason why I had 
been passed over time and 
again when promotions 
were being made! That 
was why I was just a 


How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 


How 


to make a political speech 

to tell entertaining stories 

to make after-dinner speeches 
to converse interestingly 

to write letters 

to sell more goods 

to train your memory 

to enlarge your vocabulary 

to develop self-confidence 

to acquire a winning personality 


How to strengthen your will-power 
and ambition 


There is no magic, 
no trick, no mystery 
about becoming a 
powerful and convine- 
ing talker. You, too, 
can conquer timidity, 
stage fright, self-con- 
and _bash- 
fulness, winning ad- 


sciousness 


is now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon 
below. This book is called, How to Work Wonders 
With Words. Init you are shown how to conquer 
stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness 
and fear—those things that keep you silent while 
men of lesser ability get what they want by the 
sheer power of convincing speech. Not only men 
who have made millions but thousands have sent 
for this book—and are unstinting in their praise 
of it. You are told how to bring out and develop 
your priceless ‘‘hidden knack’’—the natural gift 
within you—which will win for you advancement 
in position and salary, popularity, social standing, 
power and real success. You can obtain your copy 
absolutely free by sending the coupon. 








plodder a truck horse 


How to become a clear, accurate 


for our firm, capable of 
doing a lot of heavy 
work, but of no use 
where brilliant perform- 
ance was required. | 
was a failure unless I could do what 
seemed impossible—learn to use words 
forcefully, effectively and convincingly. 


In 15 Minutes a Day 


And then suddenly I discovered a new 
easy method which made me a powerful 
speaker almost overnight. I learned how 
to bend others to my will, how to domi- 
nate one man or an audience of thousands. 
Soon I had won salary increases, pro- 
motion, popularity, power. Today I 


thinker 


centration 


How to develop your power of con- 


How to be the master of any situation 


vancement in salary, 
popularity, social 
standing and success. 
Today business de- 


mands for the big, im- 
portant high-salaried jobs, men who can dominate 
others—men who can make others doas they wish 
Itis the power of forceful, convincing speech that 
causes one man to jump from obscurity to the presi - 
dency of a great corporation; another from a small, 
unimportant territory to a salesmanager's desk; an- 
other from the rank and file of political workers to 
a post of nationali mportance; a timid, retiring, self- 
conscious man to change almost over night into a 
,0pular and much applauded after-dinner speaker. 
‘housands have accomplised just such amazing things 
through this simple, easy yet effective training. 


Send For this Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully described 
in a very interesting and informative booklet which 


NORTHAMERICAN INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9181, Chicago, Ilinois 


North American Institute, 
3601, Michigan Ave., Dept. 9181 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me FREE and without obligation 
my copy of your famous book, How to Work 
Wonders With Words. 


Name._ 
Address 


City State 








